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Badoglio Resign 
HIS has been a black week for Italy. The whole Italian to take the blame. It is significant that the new 


army in Albania is in retreat and the Greeks are 
advancing on Valona. In Egypt, Sidi Barrani has fallen to 
the British Army, thousands of prisoners have been cap- 
tured, bases and harbours in Libya as well as enemy troop 
concentrations have been heavily bombed, while the R.A.F. 
has accounted for over 30 Italian aircraft in three days. 
Meanwhile the British Navy is shelling Italian positions 
along the coast. The memory of Taranto is fresh and there 
was a half-submerged Italian destroyer in the harbour of 
Santi Quaranta to greet the Greeks on their arrival. 

It is, therefore, hardly surprising that this disastrous 
week should have been accompanied by wholesale changes 
in the Italian High Command. Marshal Badoglio, Chief of 
the General Staff, and General de Vecchi, Commander 
and Governor of the Dodecanese Islands, have resigned 
“at their own request ” and will be replaced, Badoglio by 
General Cavellero and de Vecchi by General Bastico. 
From the Admiralty go the Chief and Deputy-Chief of 
Naval Staff, and a young man, Squadron Admiral Angelo 
Tacchino, is appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Navy. 
After the disgrace of Taranto and the Italian Fleet’s 
dismal record of non-combatancy, the changes at the 
Admiralty may have no political significance. Marshal 
Badoglio’s departure is another story. 

The Marshal is not a Fascist. He has been a soldier 
all his life, and his relations with the regime have been 
correct rather than cordial. He was not entrusted with the 
Abyssinian campaign, and was only called in to restore the 
situation when De Bono’s plans were going badly. His 
resignation at this point confirms the general belief that 
the wars both against Britain and against Greece are 
politicians’ wars, for neither of which sufficient military 
Preparation was made. Now that the wars have turned 
ito grim earnest, the politicians are rounding on the 
soldiers and blaming them for the miscarriage of their 
plans for easy victory. And the soldiers are not prepared 


Commander-in-Chief, General Cavellero, is very much 
the Duce’s man and has not had an exclusively military 
career. 

Marshal Badoglio’s resignation thus fits into a back- 
ground of general discontent and apathy, the details of 
which are becoming fairly familiar. The lack of preparation 
for war is felt in every sphere, military, civil and psycho- 
logical. In the matter of war supplies, Italy’s shortage of 
crude oil is likely to become acute. Her Roumanian de- 
liveries are dependent upon Germany’s good pleasure, and 
the imports from Albania may be cut off if the Greeks 
reach Valona, the end of the Albanian pipeline—in which 
case the refineries at Bari might as well close down. 
The R.A.F., by bombing Naples and Bari, have added to 
the problem. Petrol reserves depend on the amount shipped 
to Germany during the months of non-belligerency, but 
for full campaigning there cannot be much more than 
six months’ store. So far, the Italians have not waged war 
with any intensity. Even in Albania air support has been 
desultory and, on the whole, ineffective. Reserves may in 
these circumstances last. But Italy may also lose the war 
for lack of fighting. 

On the civil front, food rationing is becoming more 
serious, for it has been found necessary to ration pasta— 
all the various kinds of macaroni which is the staple diet 
of all Italians. Four meatless days a week mean very little. 
Two days without pasta strike at every home. The fat 
ration is not very generous either, and fuel is 20 per cent. 
of last year’s consumption, soap half a pound a month. 
These are nagging, exasperating shortages. They will make 
themselves felt everywhere. 

Psychologically, the cry of quick victory and much booty 
has had its inevitable reaction. And recent measures such 
as the order that all Italians must listen to war com- 
muniqués standing to attention suggest a propaganda 
machine that is running blind. It smacks of Bedlam to ask 
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the sceptical, laughter-loving Italians to rise to their feet 
and listen respectfully to an account of the fall of Sidi 
Barrani. 

And behind the immediate distress and uneasiness of the 
war there is the German menace. It is unlikely that 
Badoglio resigned on the Albanian issue alone. His resigna- 
tion has come within a few weeks of his last colloquy with 
the German General Staff and it is possible that it is the 
policy of subservience to the Nazis that he cannot stomach. 
If the only alternative to defeat in Albania is to call in 
Germany, Badoglio may well have preferred defeat—or 
resignation. The danger goes deeper than a passing mili- 
tary control. Recent economic arrangements whereby 
Germany is to provide a “ stable market” at fixed prices 
for a wide range of Italy’s agricultural products is, even 
to its wording, a replica of similar arrangements with 
Roumania and Bulgaria. It has the marks of a positively 
Balkan servitude. And this is only one example among 
hundreds of others of the extent to which Italy is becoming 
“ annexed.” 

What are we to conclude from this weight of evidence, 
all pointing in the same direction—towards unrest, revolt 
in high quarters, war weariness, apathy and resentment? 
Are we about to witness another of the astonishing in- 
ternal collapses which may well be one of the phenomena 
of totalitarian war? There has, naturally, been a good 
deal of speculation on the matter in this country—and not 
a little wishful thinking. First of all, let it be said with 
certainty and emphasis that the Italians are not likely at 
this point to throw in their hands and give us an easy 
victory. The reason for it is simple. They have not yet 
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felt the real effects of war. A little bombing at Turin, 
Naples and Bari, yes. Rumours of setbacks in Albania, 
yes, but anything corresponding, say, to the German on- 
slaught on the Low Countries and France, a thousand times. 
no. We must give up, once and for all, this idea of nations 
conveniently collapsing before a blow has been struck. It js 
creeping back to colour our thoughts about Germany. Ir 
is giving a rosy tint of hope to our thinking about Italy, 
But it is pernicious. The signs of dislocation in Italy must 
lead us to strike harder and ever harder at the Italians, 
not to conclude that the battle is already won. We can 
imagine as freely as we will a disaffected army, a landed 
aristocracy in open revolt, a troubled monarch, a disapproy- 
ing Church, a tired and listless populace. But all these 
things do not make for revolt until the wounds of war 
have gone far deeper. 

There is another reason for putting a bridle on our 
wishful thinking. The Germans are as much a problem 
to the Italians as are we. A collapse now would mean an 
ignominous occupation—on Roumanian lines. Only one 
thing could lead the Italians to throw in their hands, the 
conviction that we were strong enough to help them against 
Germany in the air and on the Brenner. We have only one 
way of showing that we are strong enough—by striking 
and striking harder. The Italians came into the war be- 
cause they reluctantly concluded we were weak. They may 
come out of the war if they are convinced we are strong, 
By all means let us prepare our diplomatic approach. Let 
us assess the strength of the various rivalries. Let us 
measure the political possibilities in terms of men. But 
let us win the battles first. Otherwise we court disaster. 


The War Damage Bill | 


HE Bill to incorporate the Government’s promised 
scheme for the insurance of immovable property 
against air-raid damage has been two months in the draft- 
ing. The delay will not surprise any who have looked below 
the surface of the subject, for there can be few matters 
which appear more simple on a first glance and more com- 
plicated on a closer examination. The time has been well 
spent, for the scheme of the Bill is, on the whole, well 
designed. If there are criticisms to be made of its pro- 
visions they should not be allowed to outweigh the solid 
merits of a scheme which, however long delayed, has, 
nevertheless, in fact had to be prepared under conditions 
both of emergency and of haste. 

The Bill comprehends three separate schemes: one of 
compensation for damage to immovable property; the 
second for the compulsory insurance of movable assets of 
business undertakings; and the third for the voluntary 
insurance of personal belongings. The first of the three is 
much the most important and complicated, and the other 
two can be dealt with very briefly—the more easily since 
the details of each are left to be filled in by Board of Trade 
Order. The “ business ” scheme can best be described as 
the extension to plant, machinery and equipment of the 
methods applied ever since the outbreak of war, with a 
substantial degree of success, to the insurance of com- 
modities. The rate of premium that is forecast is 30s. per 
cent. per annum. The “ personal effects ” scheme is rather 
more novel. The Government have evidently found it safer 
to follow the easier path and not attempt to make the 
scheme either universal or compulsory. To have done so 
would have raised difficult questions of fixing a fair 
method of calculation and even more difficult problems of 
collection. It is far simpler to allow each individual (within 
limits, of course) to fix his own valuation and decide volun- 
tarily whether to contribute. This scheme will be worked 
through the insurance offices, and the premium is to be 
30s. per cent. 

The main scheme, relating to immovable property, is 
necessarily complicated and requires some effort of 
comprehension. Many of its clauses need legal analysis and 
will not be entirely clear until the courts have pronounced 
upon them. No attempt will be made here to record, or 


comment upon, any but the main features of the scheme. 
Contributions are to be compulsorily levied in respect of 
all property (with one or two exceptions, such as hospitals). 
It has been decided, as was anticipated in The Economist 
of October 12th, that the only practicable basis of assess- 
ment is on the existing valuations for Schedule A of the 
income tax. This method admittedly has disadvantages. 
The Schedule A valuation, like rateable value, is an assess- 
ment of the annual value of property, and the capital 
value can only be obtained from it by derivation. More- 
over, assessments are almost universally well below the 
annual value in the market, and assessment practice varies 
considerably from district to district. A more serious dis- 
advantage is that Schedule A values the buildings and the 
site together, while it is only the buildings that are sub- 
ject to war damage. This means that, relatively to the 
value of the property at risk, a premium assessed on 
Schedule A-will be higher where the value of land is high. 
As between town and country, the final result is not 
unjust, since the risk of bombing is also greater where 
the value of land is high. But as between different parts of 
a town, premiums based on Schedule A will inevitably 
create some inequity. A building costing £10,000 in 
Bond Street runs no greater risk of being demolished than 
a building costing £10,000 in the Bow Road; but its owner 
will pay a substantially higher premium. On the other 
hand, it is difficult or impossible to suggest a better 
method. There is no time for universal valuations, and 
it would be most inappropriate, in a universal and com- 
pulsory scheme, to accept property owners’ own valuations 
or (what is substantially the same thing) the values of 
existing fire insurance. And a Schedule A assessment has 
the final advantage that the machinery of assessment and 
collection is standing ready at hand. 

The premium has been fixed (for property other than 
farms, sports grounds and a few exempted categories) at 10 
per cent. of the annual value as assessed to Schedule A. 
This, however, is not an accurate statement of the 
Government’s estimate of the risk. The premium is to be 
collected for five years, but compensation, in this first 
edition of the scheme, is to be paid only on damage done 
in the first two years of war. Moreover, it is known that 
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the damage done in the first of those two years was very 
small, and almost the whole of the sum raised will be 
available to pay for the damages of the second year. If 
the premium were levied in one year to pay for one year’s 
damage it would therefore be 50 per cent. of the Schedule 
A valuation. What percentage that is of the value of the 
buildings at risk it is impossible to say with any accuracy 
because of the nature of the valuation; but it must be in 
the neighbourhood of 24 per cent. Contributions are ex- 
pected to amount to £200 millions over the five years. If 
the damage exceeds this, the Exchequer will pay the whole 
of the excess up to a further £200 millions; after that, 
the State and the contributor will share the burden equally. 

In the very delicate matter of the proper incidence of 
the contribution, a real effort has been made to be fair 
and to lay the burdens in proportion to the interests pro- 
tected. Generally speaking, two persons besides the owner 
may have an interest to protect, the ground landlord 
and the mortgagee. So far as the ground landlord is con- 
cerned, his share of the contribution is to be fixed on a 
sliding scale varying with the unexpired duration of the 
lease and the proportion of his interest to the total value. 
If the ground rent is three-quarters or more of the total 
annual value and the lease has less than ten years to run, 
the ground landlord is to bear 95 per cent. of the contri- 
bution payable. If his interest is less than a quarter and the 
tenancy has SO years or more to run, he will have to pay 
only 10 per cent. The provision for the mortgagee also 
starts off not unsatisfactorily; he will be called upon to 
bear one-third or two-thirds of the contribution payable, 
if the mortgage is between half and three-quarters, or over 
three-quarters, respectively, of the total value. But this 
provision is made subject to the incomprehensible and 
mischievous proviso that it shall not apply to any dwelling- 
house with an annual value of over £100 or to any farm 
over £250. It is not that the mortgagee’s share of the 
contribution is limited to two-thirds of £100 (or of £250); 
if the annual value of the house is £101, the mortgagee 
makes no contribution at all. This is obviously wrong. It 
is impossible to justify a system by which the owner of 
a heavily mortgaged house worth £101 should pay more 
than three times as much as if his house were assessed at 
only £99. Why should a mortgagee who has put, say, 
£3,200 out on mortgage have to make annual contribu- 
tions that might well amount to over £13 if he has split 
his money between two houses and nothing at all if he has 
run the greater risk of putting all his eggs into one basket? 
This is obviously a clause that will have to be amended 
in the House of Commons. It is difficult to see why there 


Recruitment 


HE present “ operation” in the Western Desert may 
A or may not be the first blow in a wider offensive. 
Nevertheless, it may mark the beginning of a fresh phase 
in the part of the British Army in the war. The first phase 
ended at Dunkirk. The second consisted in manning the 
defences of Britain against invasion and in standing on the 
alert in Africa and the Near East. The third, which may 
even now be in train, is the phase of attack. It may start 
only modestly with the mopping up of the enemy’s out- 
posts wherever they may lie open and the harrying of the 
vulnerable fringes of the German and Italian lands by 
cutting out parties. But it can become a grand offensive 
design, backed by aircraft and battleships and made up of 
continuous, swift, shrewd blows, not perhaps frontally 
against the superior numbers of the Nazi hordes, but 
against every exposed place in the enemy’s dominions. 
There are other signs that further developments for the 
Army are in preparation. It is proposed to register over a 
million more men in the near future; a new branch of the 
Royal Air Force has been made to co-operate in military 
Operations; and Major-General G. Le Q. Martel has been 
appointed to direct the Royal Armoured Corps as a 
separate Command. Some have expressed doubts. They 
Would delay the call-up on the ground that the war in- 
dustries need men more than the Forces do; without 
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should be any limitation at all; but if a line must be drawn, 
it should take the form of an upper limit to the mort- 
gagee’s contribution, not that of an arbitrary point above 
which he gets off scot-free. 

The proposals for payment of compensation are no less 
complicated than those for the assessment of contributions. 
The general principle, however, is that where a building 
can be repaired or rebuilt, the compensation paid should 
be the cost of repairing it at the time the work is done. 
Where repair or rebuilding would cost more than the 
building would be worth when finished, the compensation 
will be the loss sustained, i.e. the difference in value before 
and after the bombing. This difference, however, is to be 
calculated in terms of the prices ruling on March 31, 
1939, The distinction may be of vital importance if—as 
is only too probable—the cost of building is substantially 
higher after the war than it was in March, 1939. In that 
case, the owner of a building that is not a total loss will 
have his property reinstated in full. But the owner of a 
building which is no more than a heap of rubble will 
receive a sum of money that may be quite inadequate to 
provide him with a building the equivalent of the one he 
has lost, and the only consolation offered to him will be 
the interest accumulated at 24 per cent. since the date of 
the damage. Now it is possible to argue that some claims 
should be settled immediately for cash while others wait 
for the physical possibility of actual reinstatement. Indeed, 
it is desirable that there should be an option, and the 
Bill’s failure to provide a free choice to take full settle- 
ment in cash (with, of course, the proviso that the money 
could not be used, during the war, for any but approved 
purposes, such as the repayment of debt) is a relic of that 
confusion between the financial problem of compensation 
and the physical problem of reconstruction which ob- 
structed all discussion of the problem during the first year 
of war. But the Bill as drafted does not provide a free 
option; it imposes a choice, and it imposes the choice that, 
for most property-owners, will be the less advantageous, 
precisely on those who have been most unfortunate. 
The remedy is to allow the owners of less heavily damaged 
properties to choose, if they wish, to be paid their present 
loss rather than the future cost of putting it right; and to 
permit those who have suffered a total loss, if they wait 
until after the war, to have their claims written up in 
proportion to any rise in average building costs. 

There are thus two major blemishes in a generally satis- 
factory Bill. The House of Commons will have an oppor- 
tunity to show that it has not lost its legislative skill even 
in these days of government by order and regulation. 


for the Army 


equipment, they argue, even trained men are helpless in 
modern warfare. The limit to the Army’s expansion is 
clearly set by the capacity of industry to produce its equip- 
ment. The old debate as to whether a large lightly equipped 
Army or a small heavily equipped one is the more desirable 
has been resolved by experience in favour of the most 
specialised and up-to-date equipment possible. In fact, it is 
not, in the first instance, a question of size at all, but 
rather of what kind of force the Army is to be. Once it is 
decided that it must be as highly mechanised as the maxi- 
mum requirements of modern strategy may demand, an 
Army composed perhaps as to half of armoured divisions, 
then the question of size can be settled. The Army must 
consist of the largest possible number of men that can be 
equipped in this way. The limit of industry’s capacity has 
not nearly been reached yet, it is true, but there are still 
appreciable lags in the production of war material; and 
it may well be the soundest policy in the next few months 
to give industry a prior call in the allocation of man- 
power. Fundamentally, of course, there is no need for the 
war industries and the Army to compete for personnel, 
while there are millions of men and women still engaged 
in other industries, in services and non-essential trades. 
But, at the present stage of inadequate organisation in the 
industrial war effort, it may actually be impracticable to 
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carry through a further considerable call-up until the 
parallel process of freeing recruits for war work from 
other employment has been very much speeded up. There 
is thus a considerable case for delaying the further recruit- 
ment of the Army; there is not yet any case for reducing 
Its scale. 

The object of official manpower policy, military and 
industrial, is to make possible, not the biggest possible 
Army in numbers, but the optimum Army under actual 
circumstances. A new census of manpower is to be made. 
Previous counts have merely enumerated the skilled crafts- 
men available for the key tasks. This one should be com- 
prehensive, ranging over the entire field of labour, male 
and female—to find out what men and women in 
non-essential occupations can be freed to fight or to do 
war work. In addition, the method of recruitment for 
the Army has been altered by changes in the schedule 
of reserved occupations. The schedule was first drawn 
up before the war, when conscription was introduced, 
in a rough-and-ready attempt to prevent the needs of 
the Army from encroaching upon the requirements of 
the industries which would be essential when war came. 
Above set ages which varied considerably from occupation 
to occupation, men whose work or experience might be 
useful for the civilian war effort were temporarily 
exempted from calling-up. The list was provisional and 
widely drawn, and the intention was to curtail it as the 
Army’s demands grew. Actually, it has not proved very 
eificient in several respects, because it was drafted too 
generally. Broadly, its intention was to prevent the military 
authorities from calling up men whose services were essen- 
tial in civil life, but there was no means of ensuring that 
the individuals exempted were in fact doing essential work. 
The procedure by categories was clearly designed to pre- 
vent discrimination between individuals, but it has resulted 
in the exemption of very many men who are in fact contri- 
buting nothing to the national war effort, and the inten- 
tion of the reservation policy is to that extent frustrated. 
The object of the changes that have been made in the 
schedule, therefore, is to ensure that the individuals in the 
exempted categories shall only be exempted if they are 
actually doing essential work. The fact that by their 
training they are capable of doing essential work is not 
enough. 

Plainly, it is not enough either for the Government 
simply to add this individual test to the process of selection 
by categories. The Government must also provide essential 
work for all who are capable of doing it, and direct them 
into it. They are none the less fitted for war industry, or 
the more ripe for military service, because by their own 
individual efforts they have been unable to find a niche. 
The fact is that, up to now, there has been a serious dis- 
parity between the careful organisation of a manpower 
programme for the Army and the lack of any organised 
manpower programme for the war industries; and the 
latest changes in reservation procedure represent only one 
aspect of the effort that is needed if the most is to be 

nade of our resources of labour. 

The trend of the changes that have been made is plain. 
Until recently, managers of shops or offices, like the 
owners of one-man businesses, were reserved; now, a 
tribunal is at work examining individual cases to find out 
whether they can in fact be spared and whether their work 
is of national importance. The reserved ages for various 
grades of electricians used to be from 21 to 25, and now 
they are to range from 30 to 35 instead; but, even below 
these ages, electricians will not be taken to join the Forces 
(where in most cases they would simply continue with their 
trade) if the civilian work they are engaged on is regarded 
as essential. Again, the reserved age for miners has been 
raised to 30, but miners below 30 will not be conscripted 
unless special area tribunals adjudge that the coal districts 
in which they are working have a surplus of labour over 
their needs. More and more, the test is whether essential 
work is being done by the individual liable to service— 
with the categories of the schedule serving as broad guiding 
lines. The development follows the precedent of last June, 
when the raising of the reserved ages in certain occupa- 
tions, including metal and wood working, was postponed 
until August to allow the workers affected to move into 
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essential employment; and, provided that every’ possible 
opening is swiftly furnished in war work for suitable crafts- 
men, the principle is both fair and efficient. 

The truth is that, in total war, the usual dichotomy 
between soldier and worker is false. They merely have 
different stations in the same chain of effort, and the 
function of manpower policy is not, in one department, to 
raise an army and, in another, quite separate one, to fill 
the factories, but simply to see to it that every station in 
the chain is fully and efficiently manned. The decision to 
divide the Army into armoured and other divisions in such 
and such a proportion is in the same line of policy as the 
decision to divide our manpower between the Forces and 
the factories in a corresponding ratio. Labour policy is a 
single task, because the war effort is indivisible. The issue 
is confused at the moment because this chain from mine 
and factory to battlefront is not closed and taut. There are 
still millions of men and women who are neither serving 
with the Forces nor working for the war—and it is the 
continued existence of these “stagnant” millions that 
makes it possible to say, with certainty, that it is stil] 
feasible to raise and equip fully an appreciably larger 
Army than we yet have. At its peak, it will inevitably be 
much smaller than the German Army. Our “ large bat- 
talions ” will have to be in the air and at sea. But 1940, 
or even 1941, will not see the limit of what we can do 
on land. 

There is no inviolable frontier between soldiering and 
war work, and no reason apart from immediate strategic 
needs why fully trained soldiers should not be released, on 
short call, to industry or agriculture when the pressure 
upon these links in the war eflort becomes unusually great. 
It is a military maxim in Germany that the recruitment 
and training of an army is the extension of a nation’s 
industry and talent into the sphere of war; and while the 
German Army has stood disengaged in Europe the 
authorities have not hesitated to release some millions for 
essential civilian work. Many of our men in arms have 
still to complete the long and specialised training it is 
imperative to give them; many more cannot be spared 
from day-to-day operational needs; with the spreading of 
the war, the Army can scarcely be said to be over-supplied 
with men; and it is probable that the time has not yet 
come to introduce any wide system of release. But it might 
at least be timely to work out a scheme for the not distant 
future, not simply to give aid from the Army, as is already 
being done, in the rehabilitation of bombed areas and 
public services, but to reinforce industry with craftsmen 
from the Forces in periods of strain. If the object of man- 
power policy is to place men where their abilities are most 
wanted, then some scheme for temporary release from 
military service is a necessary corollary of the system ol 
reservation. 

What is more, a scheme of release—always on very 
short call—would go some way to break down the one wall 
which does: exist between soldiers and civilians: the 
difference in status and pay. Usually this difference 1s 
much exaggerated, but it does exist. A private soldier is 
paid 17s. 6d. a week, and gets free board and lodging, 
equivalent to perhaps 20s. or so weekly—not far short of 
£2 for a single man. A full-time air-raid warden gets £3 
a week, an agricultural labourer £2 8s. at the least. In the 
war industries (metal, engineering and shipbuilding) last 
July average weekly earnings for all workers, male and 
female, adults and young persons, were {£4 5s., and in motor 
vehicle and aircraft manufacture alone the average was 
£5 6s. The disparity between soldiers and war workers is 
great, though it should be realised that the average in the 
ranks of the Army is higher than the figure mentioned; 
a corporal’s pay is 14s. a week more than a private’s, a 
sergeant’s pay 28s. more. Moreover, civilian pay is the 
same for married and single men, while in the Army there 
are family allowances—18s. for a private’s wife amd 13s. 
for two children, bringing the total for a family of four to 
£2 8s. 6d. in cash plus 20s. or so in board and lodging for 
the man—or between £3 and £3 10s. a week in all. Not 
a few soldiers have their pay made up to civilian rates by 
their former employers. 

Even so, the comparison still remains markedly in favour 
of the civilian war workers. It adds strength to the many 
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powerful economic arguments for setting a term to the 
upward movement of war wages. It gives an extra and 
persuasive reason for the introduction of a system of 
release which would admit trained and skilled soldiers to 
the higher rewards of war work. The Army and industry 
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are one body, economically and socially, and manpower 
policy should be made accordingly. Only strategically are 
they sharply distinct; and that is why the High Command 
must always have the final voice in the part the Army is 
to play. 


Stage, Express and Contract 
(By a Correspondent) 


N the past two months suburbanites have discovered 
I that the most reliable transport in an emergency is 
transport by road, and many of them have temporarily left 
the railways for motors and bicycles. Thousands of private 
cars have been brought out by the Help Your Neighbour 
petrol allowance; many daily travellers cover the shorter 
distances on cycles; and large numbers are using 
charabancs privately hired and diverted from the service 
of pleasure to the needs of business. Of all forms of motor 
transport, taking it by and large, the charabanc at a time 
like this is the best. It takes 32 people off the crowded 
railways. It does the work of at least eight private cars 
and saves the road space of approximately six. It uses less 
than half the fuel consumed by the eight private cars, 
and, thanks to the skill of the professional drivers who 
handle it, it reduces the number of road accidents, of which 
in the London area at any rate, too many have been 
occurring. It keeps time and it brings its passengers to 
work with an exact regularity beyond the present power of 
most railways to achieve. 

That is a formidable list of advantages, and, for the 
sake of them, many private business men have been com- 
bining to hire a coach for their daily use, while manu- 
facturers and munition firms, bankers and insurance com- 
panies have engaged charabancs to carry their staffs to 
and from their work. They believe that they are doing 
a good thing, not only for themselves, but also for the 
national effort, helping the machine of production to run 
smoothly, relieving the strain on workers, avoiding delays 
and maintaining output. They are, in fact, as they claim, 
going to it. 

The true state of the law, the essential facts, are un- 
happily very different. It may be that men and women 
are—thanks to the charabanc—in a position to work a 
longer day; that they avoid the weariness and the nerve 
strain of travelling in crowded carriages in slow-moving 
trains and are, therefore, better fitted for their work 
when they reach it. It may be that by using the road they 
reduce the discomfort of those who travel by train and 
are maintaining output at a point it would not otherwise 
reach. But against these minor advantages is set the really 
important fact that they are breaking section 72 of the 
Road Traffic Act, 1930, and that the men who hire the 
charabancs are a gang of criminals flouting the law, with 
prosecution and the appropriate punishment hanging over 
their heads. The two-handed engine at the door stands 
ready to smite once and smite no more, the executioner 
being an official known as a Regional ‘Transport 
Commissioner. 

To comprehend the gravity of what these criminals are 
doing, turn to this section 72 and you will find that the 
Commissioners have the right and the duty of granting 
road service licences for each particular journey and that 
if you run a coach “ stage” or “ express” it is a crime to 
do so without such a service licence. On the other hand, 
if you run your coach “ contract,” it is not a crime to run 
it without the service licence. 

Stage. Express. Contract. The first two (without a 
service licence) criminal. The third (with or without a 
service licence) innocent. On this side guilt. On that 
virtue, 

Why, it may be asked, should this be? Why should con- 
tract lead to Heaven and stage or express to Hell? To 
find the answer to that question turn back the pages of 
the Road Traffic Act, 1930, until you get to section 61 
and there you will see that a stage carriage is one that 
carries passengers for hire or reward at separate fares 


stage by stage, stopping to pick up or set down; an express 
carriage takes passengers for hire or reward at separate 
fares from a point specified in advance to a common 
destination specified in advance; while a contract carriage 
is one that carries passengers for hire or reward under a 
contract specified or implied, but mot at separate fares. 
The distinction between innocence and guilt is between 
one man paying for a crowd, which is innocence, and 
each man paying for himself, which is guilt. And in the 
eyes of the Metropolitan Traffic Commissioner it is 
apparently far less important that a maker of aeroplanes or 
an export merchant or a banker should get his men and 
women promptly and regularly to their work than that he 
keep his soul clear of the heinous sin of carrying stage or 
express when he ought to be carrying contract. In the one 
case he is acting contrary to section 72 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, in the other he is just helping to lose 
the war. And between these alternatives the official mind 
unhesitatingly makes its choice. It plumps for the integrity 
of the Road Traffic Act. 

To one who has not enjoyed the advantage of a Civil 
Service training it would seem unlikely, even impossible, 
that any responsible man should want to enforce the details 
of a law, which was conceived for the purposes of peace, 
in such a way as to hamper people struggling to perform 
essential work in an emergency of war. With life and death 
in the balance, the ordinary man would rather expect the 
blind eye to be put to the telescope and an exceptional 
latitude to be given to the wrongdoers. But experience has 
shown that if the gentlemen of the Metropolitan Transport 
Commissioner’s office find that you have hired a coach 
which has not received a road service licence and that your 
passengers are paying separate fares; if you have the 
audacity at a time like this to arrange for a coach to 
run stage or express when it should be running contract, 
then they will approach you sternly and challenge you to 
confess or deny your guilt. If you admit the crime, they 
warn you severely that the thing has got to stop and talk 
to you of prosecution under the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 
They will tell you with satisfaction that you are not the 
only person they have interfered with, warned and repri- 
manded. They have done the same to munition-making 
companies and aeroplane manufacturers. If you point out 
that you are carrying only your own employees, who are 
recognised as doing work of national importance; that it 
is vital for them to get to work in as good shape as may 
be and so maintain the maximum output, the official will 
make it plain that this is an irrelevant plea. Whoever your 
passengers may be, whatever work they may be doing, the 
really important thing is that section 72 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, should not be broken. If you say that 
it is impossible for the coaches to be run contract; that 
you can only run them on the basis of separate fares; that 
any other method (even if you could afford it) would raise 
the cost of production and inflate prices, he will let you 
see that that is no business of his. He is the watchdog of 
the Road Traffic Act, 1930, and nothing else matters. The 
thing must stop. 

After fifteen months of war, the conception of a nation 
in arms seems still to be a nation in a straitjacket, with its 
legs in plaster, blinkers over its eyes, and a gag screwed 
tight into its mouth, and if these so legally-minded gentle- 
men ever allow themselves any reading outside the covers 
of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, and the London Passenger 
Transport Act, 1933, they may respectfully be referred 
to the Gospel according to Saint Matthew, chapter 23, 
verse 24. 
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NOTES 


The Fall of Sidi Barrani 


The fall of Sidi Barrani brings to a close the first phase 
of a manceuvre whose strategy has been well conceived and 
competently executed. The action proper began on December 
9th, although the R.A.F. had already prepared the ground 
by intensive bombing of Italian supply bases and aerodromes 
in Libya and along the coast. The first objective, the Italian 
camp at Nibeiwa, was one of the outposts Graziani had 
pushed out into the desert to provide both a defensive cover 
for the Sollum-Sidi Barrani line and potential springboards 
for the advance to the Nile. Nibeiwa fell within an hour 
and five hundred prisoners were taken. From there our 
mechanised columns swept forward and reached the sea at 
Bugbug, thus cutting off the better part of two divisions 
in Sidi Barrani from their supporting forces and supplies. 
At this point, the Italian troops in Sidi Barrani appear to 
have become disorganised, a fact which explains the speed of 
the occupation, the number of prisoners captured—after 
three days the figure exceeds 6,000—and the amount of 
material which has fallen into our hands. The whole en- 
gagement, in which both the R.A.F. and the Navy played a 
conspicuously successful supporting rdéle, is a matter for con- 
gratulation and we can agree with the Prime Minister’s 
modest claim that “the preliminary phase has been success- 
ful.” It is, however, still uncertain whether the capture of 
Sidi Barrani brings to an end what is really a magnified 
“mopping up” operation or is the first phase of a major 
offensive. For the time being, the official communiqués from 
Cairo emphasise the necessity of consolidating the position 
in Sidi Barrani. The district round about is being combed, 
and the advance camp on the coast at Maktila has suffered 
the fate of Nibeiwa. Nevertheless, the situation is not 
altogether unfavourable to the possibility of extended opera- 
tions. The Italians have taken a bad knock at a time when 
their defeats in Albania have already had a depressing effect. 
Their singular lack of activity in the air suggests that trans- 
port difficulties and the R.A.F. have eaten into their petrol 
supplies. Reinforcements—in either men or material—are 
impeded by the action of the British Navy. In short, Italy’s 
straits seem positively to invite a general offensive. 


* * * 


The Albanian Advance 


This is a bumper week for the Greeks. After some days’ 
hard fighting they were able to announce the fall, first of 
Premeti, then of Santi Quaranta, and a day later of 
Argyrocastro and Delvino. The Southern Albanian front is 
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thus securely held, and the lateral road running from Santi 
Quaranta to Koritza is now completely under Greek control, 
The sweeping nature of these victories has led people to 
believe that the Italians are putting up little resistance and 
the retreat resembles a rout. This is not the case. The Greeks 
have often had to contest every yard of their advance, and 
Italian resistance within Argyrocastro was desperate. The 
simple truth is that the Greeks are better soldiers. They under- 
stand these methods of mountain warfare, and it is above all 
their superior strategy which has given them so unbroken 
a Series of victories. The capture of Argyrocastro was typical 
of their methods. The men were restrained from making 
a frontal attack on the town until it had been rendered vir- 
tually untenable by Greek bombardment from the surround- 
ing heights. Similarly the storming by Greek troops of the 
Muskopolje massif brings the fall of Berat measurably 
nearer. Whether, after its fall, the Italians can hold Valona is 
open to question; and if not, the only alternatives before 
their armies retreating from Santi Quaranta and Argyrocastro 
is Surrender or a “ Dunkirk.” Nor would the latter exploit 
take place under the most favourable conditions. British air 
support is increasing, and in one day ten certainly, and pos- 
sibly more, Italian planes were shot down above the Albanian 
front. Italian air activity is far less heavy, and neither the 
air force nor ground defences were able to prevent the 
sinking of an Italian destroyer in the harbour of Santi 
Quaranta. We cannot be too much on our guard against 
Over-optimism, but we must recognise how magnificently 
the Greeks have done and what magnificent opportunities 
the week’s fighting has opened up. 


* * = 


The War in the Air 

There could be no better proof of the progress made 
by Britain since last spring than the rule which the Royal 
Air Force is exercising over the enemy in the daylit sky 
in every European theatre. Over Britain, German raiders now 
seldom venture out in numbers during daylight, and in 
almost every clash their losses are disproportionately heavy. 
In Albania, a chief cause of the Italian failure has been their 
inability to protect their troops, their bases and their ports 
—on both sides of the Adriatic—against bombing; and, in 
Egypt, the Royal Air Force is giving our advancing mechan- 
ised units the same kind of support as was given to the 
German spearhead in Flanders and France by the Luftwaffe. 
It is only under cover of darkness that German air power 
is now deployed. In a speech on Tuesday, Hitler claimed that 
he had changed from day to night bombing because the 
R.A.F. had started haphazard raiding in the dark. The fact 
that the R.A.F., by a series of dramatic victories, had made 
day bombing too expensive was not mentioned. By night 
all the advantages are with the attacker—apart from the 
difficulty of accurate aiming—and the superiority of the 
R.A.F. in skill and material does not stand in the enemy’s 
way. The exploits of the British night bombers stand out 
because they have greater distances to travel and a wider 
area to cover, but the blows of the German raiders by night 
are necessarily heavier. They can concentrate hundreds of 
machines over a single district close at hand, and their object 
is to throw entire areas out of gear rather than to destroy 
specific targets. Lately, since the continuous nightly attacks 
on London failed to achieve any significant results, the Ger- 
man raids have been less frequent but, if anything, heavier, 
and the capital has been only one among a number of care- 
fully chosen objectives—among which the more accessible 
Ports and manufacturing centres have taken pride of place. 
The war in the air is not settled. The enemy has repeatedly 
shown great ingenuity in the battle so far, and faced with 
new obstacles takes reculer pour mieux sauter as his motto. 
The lull in daylight onslaughts can only be funded as a last- 
ing British success if no effort is neglected towards aif 
supremacy. It is not simply a question of catching and out- 
stripping the enemy in numbers; the need is urgent to plan 
and make the machines which will overwhelm next year’s 
raiders as this year’s Hurricanes and Spitfires overwhelmed 
the Junkers and Messerschmitts. Nor does any temporary 
abatement of night raiding lessen the need to raise our 
defences from their present tentative state. The calls upon 
our aircraft in two oceans and in the narrow seas, added 
to the Army’s need for artillery and reconnaissance aid in 
the air, make the task ahead a heavy one; and there will be 
anxious days and brutal nights before the power of the 
German air force is finally broken. 
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Defence at Sea 


The first task of British strategy at the moment is to 
make the sea-routes safe. At an early date the Commons are 
to debate shipping losses in secret. Meanwhile, under Mr 
Churchill’s personal and direct supervision, the counter- 
offensive against the enemy’s raiders and submarines is in 
train. Already the Carnarvon Castle has brought one German 
raider—probably an armed merchant cruiser—to battle at 
a distance, and although the enemy vessel slipped away, 
after damage had been done by both combatants, the reports 
that a British cruiser promptly got on its trail suggest that 
the net is closing. For the moment, the Navy’s part in the 
two-front war against Mussolini possibly precludes the 
detachment of sufficient ships to make the Atlantic net 
completely proof against pocket-battleships as well as con- 
verted merchantmen; but the Italian navy’s losses and in- 
eptitude have made it almost certain that this will soon be 
possible. —The major menace is the aircraft-aided U-boat 
slipping out from Western France. In the last war it was 
necessary to bring in the convoy system to avert the worst. 
This time the convoy system has not turned the peril away; 
but there 1s no need to invent any radically new measures. 
In the hunting of U-boats, as in the search for surface 
raiders, existing measures only lack effectiveness to the extent 
that there is a shortage of hunters. It is a question of 
numbers—and it is possible, in spite of the rapid construc- 
tion of U-boats, that new naval building may appreciably 
redress the balance before many months have passed. On the 
other hand, this is pre-eminently a war in which air power, 
notably unconvincing as a separate arm, has added new 
strength to land and sea forces. It is important news, there- 
fore, that the Coastal Command of the R.A.F. is to be sub- 
stantially increased. In bombing U-boat bases, in locating 
submarines and in countering the activities of enemy aircraft 
against shipping, the Coastal Command may hold the key 
to a quick solution of the present problem. It is waste of 
time to debate the relative responsibilities of the Admiralty 
(who plan their operations) and the R.A.F. (who control 
them) for the work of Coastal Command machines. The 
point is that they have a chance now of doing for the 
a navy what the Fleet Air Arm did for the Navy at 

aranto. . 


* * * 


Total Compulsion 


The more obvious deficiencies of the so-called “ volun- 
tary principle”’ as a means of securing the mobilisation of 
our economic resources are now widely acknowledged. 
Recent discussion has necessarily dealt mainly with the mar- 
shalling of manpower, and there is a danger that some sort 
of one-sided compulsion of labour may be sought. It may 
even be fear of this discrimination that leads the Minister of 
Labour and his political colleagues to look askance at the 
only practicable methods of making full use of the country’s 
men and women. The fact is that every item of our re- 
sources, money, machinery and materials no less than man- 
power, must be put to national use by the appropriate means 
—which may or may not be compulsion, but which is cer- 
tainly not /aisser faire. The provision of binoculars for 
defence watchers may in itself be a small matter; but the 
method of simply appealing for them by high words and 
hopeful slogans is plainly ineffective when it allows a poster 
of exhortation to stand side by side in Fleet Street with a 
window full of second-hand binoculars in good condition— 
for sale to the general public. If a supply of binoculars is 
imperative in the public interest they should be requisitioned 
by the Government, at a price, forthwith. More serious is the 
delusion which makes the volunteer more important than vic- 
tory in public finance. It hardly needed the impressive advo- 
cacy of leading economists in the correspondence columns 
of The Times to show that Sir Robert Kindersley’s claim 
that the voluntary savings movement can prevent inflation 
is wishful thinking. The figures of expenditure, revenue and 
Savings speak for themselves, and the probability of a 
budgetary gap of the order of £2,000 millions cannot be dis- 
missed with pious hopes. The responsibility for closing the 
gap cannot be left to the “free choice” and “ patriotic 
zeal” of individuals. 


* * * 


Rationing for Victory 


It is for the Government, on behalf of the community 
which has democratically chosen it, to secure the distribution 
of all the nation’s resources as the war requires, and in the 
fairest possible way. Nor would it be sufficient, as some dis- 
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ingenuous “ converts ” to the principles of war economy now 
seem to hope, to put a check on wages. The problem is that, 
whereas supplies are dwindling, civilian purchasing power is 
rising all round. Wages are only one price which has moved 
sharply upwards; railway charges, coal prices and the cost of 
steel have done the same; and in the confused upward move- 
ment every interest but the national interest is jockeying 
for position. Here compulsion is the only way out. Re- 
straint of wages implies the restraint of other prices. The 
curtailment of the civilian scramble for goods implies, on the 
side of purchasing power, sharp increases in taxation and 
compulsory savings; or, on the side of purchases, by more 
rationing. If the Government is unwilling, as indeed, seems to 
be the case, to increase taxation before next April, to compel 
savings or to block capital assets to prevent spending for 
consumption out of capital, then the only way is to hold 
down consumption by direct compulsion. And, where it can 
be applied, rationing has the virtue of an attempt to distri- 
bute available supplies equitably. The trouble is that ration- 
ing is not always easy to apply. Articles which are necessities 
and are generally replaced at regular and fairly frequent 
intervals, like clothing, can be rationed by some method 
similar to the German “ points” system. Articles like furni- 
ture, which are infrequently replaced, are more difficult. 
Some people need have no new furniture while the war 
lasts; others, because they have been married or bombed, will 
suffer hardship without; and it is possible that the only 
means of rationing furniture would be by licence, by issuing 
permits to buy only to people who could prove their need. 
Or take eggs among unrationed foods. If everyone ate eggs, 
there are not enough eggs to go round, and any general 
ration would be derisory. To cite these difficulties is not to 
deny the pressing need for an extension of rationing, but 
rather to point out that, if our present economic problems 
are to be solved in any satisfactory way, much greater subtlety 
in planning will be required than seems possible on the part 
of our faithful defenders of laisser faire in wartime. In a 
Government which was instantly given full powers over 
persons and property over six months ago they wear an old 
world and anachronistic air. 


* * * 


Between the Devil and the Black Sea 


The trouble in Roumania is subsiding. All the Iron 
Guard leaders have placed the whole movement under the 
control of General Antonescu, who, with the Roumanian 
army is said to have the situation in hand. In fact, he 
depends entirely upon Germany. Since the Nazis have de- 
cided that the anarchy has gone far enough, the anarchy will 
now cease. German reinforcements are arriving in the 
country, the new economic agreement reinforces the German 
control of Roumania’s resources, which was already virtually 
complete. And, now that the Nazis have destroyed all inner 
cohesion, it can be argued that Germany has become necessary 
to Roumania—as a strait-waistcoat is necessary to a maniac. 
But no one would pretend that a strait-waistcoat is a 
cure. In the Balkans, generally, there is still no indication 
whether Hitler intends to help his Axis partner other- 
wise than by intensifying the attack on this country, but 
clearly something is in the air. Hitler’s present technique 
seems to be indirect. The attempts to intimidate Bulgaria 
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and Jugoslavia into the Axis have been abandoned, but the 
visit of Count Csaky to Belgrade may be an indirect 
manceuvre designed to bring Jugoslavia into the German 
orbit. In Bulgaria the diplomatic situation is more confused. 
It appears that when M. Soboleff, the General Secretary of 
the Soviet Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, visited King 
Boris some weeks ago, he offered a Russo-Bulgarian Pact of 
mutual military assistance and a Russian guarantee of 
Bulgaria against aggression. At the same time leaflets were 
distributed by local Communists which added a promise of 
an Aegean seaboard. The Germans co-operated in the con- 
struction and distribution of the pamphlet, seeing in it an 
admirable instrument of internal disruption and reckoning 
no doubt that if pro-Russian and Communist feeling were 
to bring down the Government and undermine King Boris’s 
position, Germany with her Roumanian divisions and Black 
Sea submarines would be in a better position than Russia to 
take advantage of Bulgarian anarchy. Bulgaria is, in short, 
yet another example of the help local Communists afford the 
Nazi war machine. King Boris, apparently faced with the 
fate of the Baltic States if he accepts Russia’s offer and of 
Roumania’s if he does not, is trying to negotiate with 
Turkey. But the Turks are suspicious of what they call a 
policy of pure opportunism. 


* * * 


Soft Words' from Tokyo 


Mr. Matsuoka’s recent press conference is a good illus- 
tration of Japan’s rather confused outlook in the sphere of 
foreign politics. On the one hand, there is the obstinately 
unliquidated China affair; on the other, new vistas of easy 
conquest have been opened up by Germany’s military success 
in Europe. Japan’s obvious desire is to create a sufficiently 
stable government at Nanking for the resistance of General 
Chiang Kai-shek to be disowned by a war-weary Chinese 
people. Hence Mr Matsuoka’s declaration that, in spite of 
appearances, Japan seeks no conquest in China. He even 
went on to blame hot-heads in Japan who supported aggres- 
sion and opposed the virtuous policy of himself and the 
Prime Minister, which is apparently “the greatest good of 
the greatest number.” Nor does Japan want to fight in the 
South. Her aims in Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies 
are “ purely economic.” As for Japan’s great neighbours, they 
can have peace as long as they want it. Russia will see that 
the Treaty of Nanking is in no way hostile to her and that 
friendly relations are desired by Japan. And the United 
States, too, provided it will keep to its own interests and not 
meddle in other people’s, will have only a friendly Japan 
to deal with. Here, however, the difficulties of Japan’s policy 
of “peace” begin to come to light. What are the United 
States’ “ own interests”? The Western Hemisphere, replies 
Mr. Matsuoka. The loan to China is thus an unfriendly act, 
any joint use of Singapore would receive Japan’s “ very grave 
attention,” and entry into the European war would, accord- 
ing to the Tripartite Pact, bring Japan in on the side of 
Germany. Japan’s resentment against the United States is 
understandable, for it is the one Power which is really stand- 
ing in the way of Japan’s dreams of unlimited exploitation 
in East Asia and the South Seas. It is significant that a 
sworn enemy of America, Mr Kumatoro Honda has re- 
placed General Abe as Ambassador at Nanking. He openly 
advocates “reprisals” against the United States in the 
Pacific. Nevertheless, Japan has still all she can cope with 
from the military standpoint in the fighting in China. This 
is no time to add to the belligerents, especially if the new 
British loan to Chungking is a sign of a firmer Far Eastern 
policy at the Foreign Office. 


* * * 


The Labour Turnover 


Unemployment in November fell below 800,000 
Although poor trade in the South Wales and exporting dis- 
tricts increased the workless there, in London there was an 
appreciable improvement after the Blitz. An analysis made on 
November 25th shows that the problem of long-term unem- 
ployment has markedly shrunk in dimensions; the “ hard 
core” of men without work for a year or more had fallen 
since May from 104,909 to 54,079. Indeed, the most acute 
problem now seems to be that of short-term unemployment 
—apart from the fact that the existence of an unused pool 
of 114,000 men out of work for more than a month and 
less than a year is scarcely an advertisement for official man- 
power measures. Of the 791,000 out of work on November 
25th (600,000 fewer than a year ago), as many as 200,000 had 
been idle for less than a month, and it is believed that many 
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of these had left their jobs because of unsatisfactory work- 
ing, welfare and living conditions in emergency enterprises 
such as camp and airfield construction. The Ministry of 
Labour intends to use its inspectors to remove these grounds 
for men moving wastefully from job to job. The waste js 
to the war effort. If the first aim of wartime labour Policy js 
to place all available labour where it is required in the 
national interest, the second is to keep it there; and just as 
compulsory means may be needed for the first, some sort of 
sanction (applied to workers and employers alike) may 
eventually be required for the second. 


* * * 


Recruitment of Mineworkers 


The manpower policy of the Government in relation 
to the coal mining industry has been sharply reversed because 
of the recent severe contraction in the volume of its export 
trade. In consequence of the temporary loss of approximately 
70 per cent. of the normal foreign cargo and bunker ship- 
ments there were in industry last July probably between 
70,000 and 80,000 more workmen than were necessary to 
maintain production at the 1940 peak output level, and dur- 
ing the past three or four months the Mines Department 
and the National Joint Standing Consultative Committee 
have been considering how best to secure for the industry 
sufficient labour to meet its immediate and contingent needs, 
and, at the same time, to release men for the armed Forces. 
The Ministry of Labour shares fully the desire of the industry 
to have at its command a surplus of labour adequate for 
any demand that may arise—like that of Canada for anthra- 
cite coal; and in agreement with the Mines Department and 
the Joint Standing Consultative Committee, Mr Bevin is 
setting up seven National Service Tribunals to advise him as 
to the number of men under 30 who can be released for 
military service from each area—with an indication, if 
necessary, of the occupations from which the men should be 
drawn and the rate at which they should be called up. 


* 


From December Ist the age of reservation was raised 
trom 18 to 30, and the Tribunal must examine the avail- 
able information as to the immediate and _ prospective 
demand for, and supply of, labour, and ascertain not only 
the number of men under 30 in each of the reserved 
occupations within the industry, but also the number of 
men unemployed or under-employed in them, and _ the 
number over 30 readily available for employment but not 
at present engaged in the industry. It is not proposed to 
call up unemployed men over 30; these are to be re- 
garded as part of the available reserves for their respective 
occupations; but men in reserved occupations who have 
not been employed for six weeks will be called up in their 
respective age groups for service with H.M. Forces. Both 
sides of the industry have agreed to co-operate in the ad- 
ministration of the scheme “so as to ensure the minimum 
dislocation of essential production,” but a delegate confer- 
ence of the South Wales Miners’ Federation last Saturday 
protested against the inequality of the incidence of a scheme 
which, it was complained, would draw by far the greater pro- 
portion of recruits from the exporting districts, and particu- 
larly those of South Wales and Durham. It would be just as 
reasonable to complain of the incidence of a system which 
necessarily leaves munition workers in sheltered and well-paid 
employment while workers in the non-essential trades are 
called up to fight. The true test surely is whether the men 
are most needed at their work or in the Forces. 


* * * 


The Rise in Earnings 


The latest issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
contains the results of an inquiry into the average weekly 
earnings of workpeople at July, 1940. Unfortunately, the 
latest previous date for which comparative figures are avail- 
able is October, 1938, so that the increases which had taken 
place by July, 1940, do not represent solely wartime increases. 
Though the average rise in wages between October, 1938, 
and July, 1940, was less than 1 per cent., this is the net result 
of a number of increases and decreases. The average increase 
in wage rates between the outbreak of war and July, 1940, 
is computed at 10 per cent. It was not practicable to ascer- 
tain the number of working hours to which the July, 1940, 
earnings related, but it is safe to assume that the increase 
in earnings was more than proportionate to the increase in 
hours. Owing to the speeding up of output, bonuses and 
overtime pay must have played a large part. The average 
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earnings Of workers in each of the main industrial groups 
are shown below: — 


AVERAGE EARNINGS OF ALL WORKERS COVERED BY RETURNS 
Last Week 
pay-week ended 


October, July 20, : 
1940 Increase 


Percent- 
age 


1938 

“a. ¢d s:4; 
Metal, engineering and ship- 

building = es oS 5 85 1 43-2 

Textiles ... a oe di 38 3 48 10 29-2 
Clothing ry pa ae a UF 40 2 12-9 
Food, drink and tobacco sas 46 10 53 8 14:6 
Woodworking ... e ae 52 4 61 5 17-4 
Paper and printing io a ae a (Uk 3-0 
Building and contracting i 61 3 80 7 31-6 


These group averages cover a wide variation between the 
component industries. In the first group, earnings in July, 
1940, ranged from 55s. 10d. in the watch and jewellery in- 
dustry to 106s. 5d. in motor vehicle and aircraft manufac- 
ture and repair. The increase ranged from 5.7 per cent. in 
the tinplate industry to 51.3 per cent. in shipbuilding and re- 
pairing. ‘he earnings of youths and boys have almost 
throughout shown a greater increase than those of men, and 
male earnings generally have risen more than those of 
females. This official computation covers a wider field than 
the inquiry whose results were published last summer by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research. 
According to the results shown by that investigation, wages 
paid by large firms in the industries covered rose 8 per 
cent, and earnings 10.7 per cent. between September, 1939, 
and March, 1940. The cost of living over the same period 
rose by 154 per cent. During the period September, 1939- 
July, 1940, to which the Ministry of Labour’s estimate of a 
10 per cent. rise in earnings relates, the cost of living index 
rose by 21 per cent., twice as much as the average rise in all 
the industries covered, but much less than the rise in metal, 
engineering and shipbuilding, building and contracting and 
textiles. The great increase in earnings which has caused ob- 
servers to fear inflationary consequences is taking place in the 
war industries, and it is into precisely these trades that a 
large proportion of the country’s labour force will inevitably 
have to be transferred. 


* * * 


Reasons of State 

On Wednesday the Commons accepted the report of 
the Committee of Privileges, which decided that the deten- 
tion of Captain Ramsay under Regulation 18B was not a 
breach of the privilege of freedom from arrest. Discussion 
was limited to the question of privilege, but on the previous 
day a debate took place on the whole principle of detention. 
In giving evidence before the Committee of Privileges, Cap- 
tain Ramsay had complained of his long wait before his case 
was heard by the advisory committee, of the refusal to 
allow him legal aid and of the “ tremendous mental ordeal ’ 
of his imprisonment. Other people, detained under the same 
regulation, had applied for writs of habeas corpus chiefly in 
order to bring to the public notice the long delay before 
cases are heard by the advisory committee. Parliament’s 
uneasiness on this point had produced a statement from 
Mr Morrison that the original committee had been enlarged 
so that it could sit in four divisions and that there were in 
addition three other committees, one for Scotland and the 
others for persons of Italian origin in England and Scotland. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the review of cases will be 
more rapidly undertaken, for of the 1,250 British subjects 
who have been detained under Regulation 18B, some 300 
have been in prison for more than three months without 
having their cases considered. There is also evidence that the 
conditions of detention, like the conditions of internment 
in the case of aliens, are unnecessarily harsh. As the Com- 
mittee of Privileges pointed out, there is a big difference 
between imprisonment after conviction on a criminal charge 
and detention without trial by executive order, and there 
should be a corresponding difference in the treatment of 
cases. It is also difficult to see why the advisory committee 
allows legal aid “on points of evidence of law” but not 
ordinary legal advocacy. It is somewhat anomalous that 
outside the law courts the only appeals which can be heard 
through legal representatives are those of conscientious 
objectors. But, once again, criticism of the administration of 
4 policy does not imply that the policy itself is at fault. There 
‘8 nothing new about the principle of detention without trial 
in a time of national emergency. Habeas corpus was sus- 
Pended during the ’Fifteen and the ’Forty-five and at various 
occasions in the Napoleonic Wars. Then, as now and in 
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every war or rebellion, the prevailing consideration was 
reasons of state, 


* * * 


Looting 


Hardly a day goes by without a report in the Press of 
a case of looting in bomb-damaged premises. So serious is 
this crime rightly considered by the authorities that this 
summer a defence regulation was made allowing persons 
found guilty of it on indictment to be sentenced to death 
or penal servitude for life. Obviously, such extreme penalties 
would only be inflicted if the military situation was bad 
enough to call forth the war courts and other urgent 
measures. But looting remains among the gravest and 
meanest of offences. In spite of this, complaints have been 
heard in some quarters that sentences of three months’ im- 
prisonment passed for looting have been too severe, though 
in other cases long terms of penal servitude have very 
properly been imposed. The problem of what the sentence 
Should be is really not so important as the problem of how 
to stop the crime itself. From the reports of cases that have 
appeared it seems that many looters are not of the criminal 
class, but are people in positions of trust—there have been 
cases of policemen and A.R.P. workers—and children. Many 
people, in fact, do not appear to regard looting as a crime 
it all, but consider articles in damaged houses or in dumps 
1s their rightful perquisites. If this is so, the best means of 
stopping it is by a publicity campaign, which will bring home 
to people exactly how serious a crime it is. In the last 
resort, it is neither the severity of the possible penalties nor, 
on the other hand, any over-nice consideration for “ miti- 
gating circumstances,” that will give the required assurance 
that the habit of law-abidingness will be protected at its 
most vulnerable point. This can only be done by the plainest 
evidence on the part of the authorities that they are deter- 
mined to enforce the law. 


* * * 


The Troubles of Education 


There are signs that the Board of Education is waking 
up. The President has announced that the Government will 
bear the full cost of school air-raid shelters provided under 
contracts entered into on or after October 19th, from when 
a similar 100 per cent. subsidy has been given to local 
authorities for public shelters. But the troubles of schools in 
neutral and danger areas only begin with the shelter question. 
Even when there is adequate shelter accommodation, there 
is still the problem of how to teach the children in them: 
and the Board is to issue a circular on the best means of 
arranging a school shelter day. But the most difficult question 
of all for the school authorities is how many children they 
are supposed to have in their care. The relapse of the Blitz- 
krieg from a continual storm into sudden fierce squalls is 
causing another movement of population. In London itself, 
the children are beginning to go to school again, partly as a 
result of the L.C.C.’s warning to parents. But it is not 
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uncommon for a child to-go to one school in the morning 
and another in the afternoon; it is probably not his own 
school, in either case, so that for him and his parents it is 
immaterial at which school he attends. For the teachers, on 
the other hand, it is an impossible situation, and they have 
to cope at the same time with children who are drifting back 
to the towns. Another drift back is taking place in the coastal 
defence areas where schools were shut after the evacuation 
of the summer. As many of the coast children were sent to 
the Midlands, parents can be pardoned for thinking that the 
invasion danger is remote compared with that of air raids, 
but for the education authorities, both of the reception and 
the home areas, it is extraordinarily difficult to make any 
long-term provision. So long as children are continually 
moving about the country, any educational system must 
break down. 


* * 


Planning for Reconstruction 


The Nazi coiners of the word “ Coventrate” would 
doubtless be surprised if they knew the reactions of Mr 
Gibson, Coventry’s City Architect, to their efforts to break 
the city’s spirit. In a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Arts, dealing in a stimulating and constructive way with the 
problems of post-war national planning, he has almost 
welcomed the demolition work done by Germany’s bombers 
in clearing a site in his city for the carrying out of his 
plans. Mr Gibson believes that all planning for post-war 
reconstruction should be carried out on a national basis, 
under the control of trained people who can make full allow- 
ance for the shifting of industrial centres and encourage 
the decentralisation of industry in medium-sized towns. 
Large-scale reconstruction, over and above urgent rehabili- 
tation, is plainly physically impossible now. But the planning 
should begin now so that there shall be as little delay as 
possible in beginning reconstruction when the war is over. 
Shortage of labour, especially skilied labour, and of materials 
will impose delay in any case even then, but Mr Gibson, 
citing work actually proceeding in Coventry, suggested many 
expedients for minimising the effects of timber and steel 
shortages. Concrete, as he explained in detail, is capable 
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nowadays of producing far more artistic and comfortable 
buildings than some of the expedients upon which we were 
obliged to fall back in similar circumstances after the last 
war. When war production ceases, much plant will be free 
which could satisfactorily be turned over to making the 
components of houses in steel, duralumin and light alloys, 
The radical changes in building technique which will follow 
are bound to cause trade union complications. New trades 
will have to be recognised, and from this point of view 
alone it is desirable to be well ahead with plans which will] 
enable the unions to know what the new trades are to be, 
Mr Gibson has in mind an educational scheme for the whole 
building industry, but recognising that it cannot be put into 
effect now, he advances a plea for the training of young men 
of pre-military age in the meantime. Some of his schemes 
are of the kind that indolent people may prefer to call 
Utopian; others, as, for example, the nationalisation of land, 
and perhaps also his suggestion that houses should not be 
built to last more than thirty years, are highly controversial, 
but it is refreshing to know that there are already experts 
busy among the bombs on the task of designing new Cities. 


* * * 


Assistance for Collieries 


Agreement has at last been reached between the colliery 
owners and the Mines Department concerning the scheme 
whereby individual undertakings are to receive compensa- 
tion for loss of trade out of a levy on output to be passed 
on to the consumers. By this scheme, which will come into 
operation at the beginning of 1941, compensation will be 
paid to collieries “ which have suffered loss of trade in conse- 
quence of the war to a greater extent than the average loss 
sustained by the industry as a whole,” but it will be condi- 
tional on the maintenance of each pit “in a condition to 
produce not less than its basis tonnage (calculated on sales 
in 1939) within a reasonable time, unless such failure is due 
to enemy action.” In view of the financial position of the 
coal-mining industry, it was almost inevitable that the con- 
sumer would be made to foot the bill—the initial levy is 
expected to be 4d. per ton, with a maximum of 6d. per ton. 
But there is no justification for regarding this method of 
finance as a precedent applicable to other industries. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


America’s Battle in China 


(From our Shanghai Correspondent) 


HE evacuation from China of American women and 

children is under preparation, but as yet no important 
American firms seriously consider the evacuation of their male 
employees. The American business communities here and in 
the Japanese occupied interior realise the danger of being 
- scared out of the country by a mere threat of a Japan- 
American war that may not materialise. Evacuation of the 
American business men from the Japanese sphere of power 
would, in their own opinion, mean the discontinuation of the 
bulk of American business out here, and would play into the 
hands of the Japanese, who are all to ready to step into the 
Americans’ shoes. The majority of Shanghai Americans, 
therefore, prefer to hold on to their business, and rather 
to risk Japanese internment than to let go of their interests 
prematurely at the risk of abandoning important assets that 
may not have to be abandoned after all. 

There were recently indications that the Japanese are not 
prepared, or not yet prepared, to risk a complete rupture 
with Chinese American business. Several serious differences 
that recently arose here over the increased Japanese curtail- 
ment of American business activities with occupied Central 
China have been settled provisionally by way of compromise, 
with the Japanese yielding on several important points. These 
compromises ensued when the local American banks threat- 
ened the Japanese with complete interruption of clearing 
and exchange operations, while American oil concerns held 
out prospects of a stopping of American mineral oil ship- 
ments to Central China. Confronted with this resolute atti- 
tude, the Japanese clearly showed an inclination to climb 


down and to come to terms, especially as British banks and 
other British firms left no doubt that they would co-operate 
with the Americans. 


U.S.A.’s Trade Predominance 


The United States’ share in the China trade throughout 
the European war has expanded until, to-day, the U.S.A. 
has as much at stake in China commercially as the whole 
British Empire. Not only has the Chinese trade of numerous 
European countries declined or ceased; the volume and value 
of goods shipped between China and the United States have 
increased at the same time. America’s recent advance in 
China’s foreign trade is especially conspicuous at Shanghai, 
which in recent months accounted for almost two-thirds of 
all China’s commercial intercourse with foreign countries. 
At Shanghai, the United States now holds a larger share in 
the trade than any other country. Recent Shanghai imports 
from the United States averaged about £5 millions a month 
and formed 35 per cent. of all Shanghai’s imports. This large 
American share in the trade is the more remarkable because 
shipments to Shanghai of American agricultural produce, 
except for leaf tobacco, recently dropped to unusually low 
levels by reason of the high American prices. British India 
in raw cotton, and Australia in wheat and flour, are far 
ahead of the United States in these lines of exports to China. 
Yet it is in industrial products that the United States domi- 
nates in Shanghai’s imports. In metals, the United States’ 
share of imports this autumn soared here to the unprece- 
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dented height of 95 per cent.; in paper and paperware, it 
attained almost 80 per cent.; in vehicles it was 65 per cent.; 
and even in chemicals and pharmaceuticals it increased to 
as much as 40 per cent. of Shanghai’s exports; direct ship- 
ments to United States ports account for exactly half of 
all local exports. 

British investments in China still exceed by almost three 
times American capital working in China, chiefly because 
there are only small American ventures in Chinese loan bonds, 
real estate and shipping. Yet the United States holds Chinese 
investments to the extent of about £75 millions. Two-thirds 
of American capital in China is concentrated at Shanghai. 
American banks transact one-third of all Shanghai’s com- 
mercial banking. American insurance transactions here at 
least equal those of British companies. In Shanghai’s indus- 
tries, American capital has a fair share, with its outstanding 
investments effected in the large Shanghai power and tele- 
phone companies. Although the United States does not 
compete in Chinese coastal shipping, American vessels in 
the foreign shipping of the Chinese ports now hold a good 
third place, behind Japan and Great Britain. Tie United 
States will not surrender or abandon these interests lightly 
but will make a determined stand in their defence. 


October 19th. 


Italy’s Losses in Albania 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT | 


THE course of events in Albania means economic losses as 
well as military defeat for Italy. Long before the occupation 
in 1939, Albania was completely under Italian economic 
domination. Italians say that Italy granted subsidies amount- 
ing to 1,900 million lire to balance Albanian Budgets in the 
period 1938-38. This may be exaggerated, but other com- 
paratively large investments are known for certain. Italy par- 
ticipated in the foundation of the Albanian National Bank, 
the management of which has always been in Rome, with 
12.5 million gold francs (Albania was, by the way, up to the 
occupation the only member of the now forgotten gold bloc, 
which faithfully adhered to the gold standard). Italy estab- 
lished a State corporation for the exploitation of Albania 
with a capital of 50 million gold francs for the construction 
of ports, bridges, roads and railways, and granted another 
100 million gold francs in 1936 for military purposes. 

The Italians continued the work of traflic improvement 
after they occupied Albania, by contributing 800 million lire 
for the completion of 1,000 miles of roads, The road from 
Skutari to Kukes (100 miles) was opened, and the construc- 
tion of roads from Durazzo to Tirana and from Elbasan to 
Tirana began. It is the Greeks who wi! now profit from all 
this, as well as from the development of ore mines (pyrites, 
hematite and chrome ores), and from the improvements that 
have been made in agriculture—insofar as roads, plant and 
land are not destroyed. 

Already Italy has had to write off considerable losses on 
account of her Albanian experiment, and now she has to 
face serious supply disturbances originating from the Alba- 
nian campaign. This is of great importance in view of Italy’s 
policy of self-sufficiency. For example, Italy’s entire import 
of olive oil, essential for home consumption, comes from 
Albania, having been substituted for the former imports from 
Greece, Turkey and Spain. 

Most important for war economy, however, is the impend- 
ing loss of the Albanian oil wells, which perhaps are already 
out of order. Immediately after the world war, Italy acquired 
extensive oil concessions in Southern Albania, where she in- 
vested big sums, chiefly in recent years. Whereas the oil pro- 
duction in 1935 amounted to 12,500 tons, it rose to 127,000 
tons in 1938, and is estimated at about 300.000 tons a year 
at present. The most productive oil wells are in the valley 
of Devoli, near Valona, covering approximately 100,000 acres. 
The central point of the oil district is Petrolia (Vajguras), 
where about 2,000 workers are occupied. The Italians employ 
the latest types of boring machines. The opening of a new 
well takes in the average two months; and about 400 wells 
are working at present. The potential output of the Albanian 
wells is estimated at about 30 million tons of oil. 

The oil is carried by a pipe line with a capacity of 1,000 
tons a day to Valona (a distance of 50 miles), where it is 
reloaded by modern apparatus into tankers and transported 
to Italy. There it is manufactured in two newly-erected re- 
fineries in Bari and Livorno. These expensive plants, which 
transform the rather poor Albanian crude oil into 80 per 
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cent. petrol, are already facing a severe shortage of supplies. 

Every limitation of oil supplies is a hard blow to Italy 
which 1s cut off completely from oil imports by the British 
blockade. The Albanian oil wells have been exposed to heavy 
bombing, and the same has happened to the port of Valona. 
With the increased difficulties of shipping in the Mediterra- 
nean, Italy’s Albanian oil supplies must have reached a 
minimum. 


December 9th. 


Nazi Fears in Czecho- 
slovakia 


[BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT] 


GESTAPO and red tape are dancing bacchanalia in the Pro- 
tectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. A new wave of mass 
arrests has begun. The drive against Czech officials and 
teachers indicates that the Nazis do not consider them- 
selves masters in a safe place, and that they have to take 
over the entire administration if they want to succeed in 
changing the Protectorate into the desired colony full of 
loving subjects. They seem to fear sabotage or some other 
kind of trouble. 

The Gestapo have arrested hundreds of prominent Czechs 
and Czech officials. Nobody knew why they had been im- 
prisoned, and all information concerning their where- 
abouts was refused. Now, for the first time, the German 
authorities have admitted that these people were arrested as 
hostages. 

The proceedings against teachers and cultural institutions, 
such as the University and the Church, indicate that the 
Nazis are well aware of the enormous spiritual hostility 
which they have to face. The Catholic Church has great 
influence in Bohemia, and has lately had to suffer on this 
account. Four hundred Catholic priests have been im- 
prisoned during the last few weeks. A flow of German 
tourists has been visiting the rural districts lately, involving 
the farmers in conversations which often ended in the arrest 
of the too friendly peasant. Many political agents were 
mixed as farm workers with the country people and had the 
task of finding out whether there were any food stores 
hidden which were not delivered to the authorities. The 
farmers are suspicious by nature, however, and this clever 
“‘Gestapolicy ” was a failure. The biggest mistake, though, 
was made by taking their priests away from them; this will 
change the farmers from grumbling observers into real 
enemies. 


Blows to Culture 


A severe blow against cultural life is a new order, accord- 
ing to which Czech students and professors are barred from 
all public libraries. The Rector and deans of the University 
have been pensioned and their appointments cancelled. 

Czechoslovakia, being a young country, had a remarkable 
modern art gallery in Prague. It was one of the finest galleries 
of modern art in existence. Apart from the work of Czech 
painters, it had a select collection of French impressionists 
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from Cézanne to Gauguin, and the best samples of modern 
German masters. All this is “ Entartete Kunst,” however, 
and the gallery has been closed by the new cultural judges. 

-How difficult it must be to run this country of chained 
rebels can be seen from the flood of decrees which are issued 
at an unbelievable rate. From July up to now there have been 
about 200, of which 32 have dealt with social questions, 36 
with commerce, and 80 with food supply and conditions of 
work. This shows where the greatest difficulties lie. 

One decree lays down that every new farm lease can 
only be granted subject to the permission of the “ Landtag.” 
Hitherto, only German farmers have obtained permission. 
Consequently, the farmers of Vyskov, one of the four dis- 
tricts which have to be evacuated of their Czech population 
in 1941, cannot buy land anywhere else. In one district 42 
villages are to be evacuated—altogether about 20,500 people 
will be affected. Despair has fallen upon them. The men 
declare that they would rather kill their families and burn 
their homes than leave their villages; all work in the fields 
has stopped; and the police have been reinforced, as severe 
disturbances are feared. 


Food Scarcity 


The food problem is becoming more acute every day. The 
harvest has yielded about 200,000 tons of ceredls less than 
the minimum requirements of the population. By order of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, farmers have been forbidden 
to produce butter; churns have been sealed and the milk 
must be delivered to the dairies. Now another order regulates 
the thickness of the milk, which is to have a fat content 
of only 2.5 per cent. instead of 3.6 per cent. as hitherto. 
Cafés and hotels are only allowed separated milk. 

The Nazis are unable to feed the animals they have tried 
in vain to tame. 


December 10th. 


Industrial Boom in 


Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT | 


THE industrial boom generated by war orders continues, and 
general conditions are very satisfactory. The construction 
industry has begun to suffer a seasonal recession, but the 
value of the contracts placed in October, $26.4 millions, 
although only about half the total for August, was $12.1 
millions above the figure for October, 1939. The primary 
iron and steel industries are working nearly at capacity, and 
in September the production of pig iron at 105,020 tons 
passed for the seventh time in history the 100,000-ton level. 
The output of steel in September was 164,515 tons, com- 
pared with 124,384 tons in September, 1939. The earnings 
of both the railway systems have shown a great improvement 
this year; and their combined gross earnings for the first ten 
months of 1940, at $340 millions, show a gain of 18.8 per 
cent. over the figure for the same period of 1939. 


High Activity 


Industrial activity is now at the highest level in Canada’s 
history, and it promises to expand further during the coming 
months. At the top of the next column are data about the 
weekly economic index and three of its major components 
during recent weeks. 
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Car Wholesale Bank Weekly 
Week Ended Loadings Prices Clearings Index 

Oct. 14, 1939 ..... 86-1 78-0 90-4 101-9 
Sept. 14, 1940 ..... 83-2 83-0 95-0 104-5 
Sept. 21, 1940 ..... 80-1 83-0 92-7 104-5 
Sept. 28, 1940 . 83-0 82-8 102-0 105-3 
Ce. 3, FORD. cacao 86-4 82-9 99-7 105-3 
Oot. 22, 1960 ....: 85-9 83-1 94-1 104-9 


A very serious shortage of skilled labour has developed in 
certain industries, with the result that employers have been 
competing for the available supply with offers of extrava- 
gantly high wages. The Government has, therefore, passed 
an Order-in-Council providing for fines up to $500 on firms 
found guilty of enticing workers away from other firms 
engaged in the production of war materials. A good example 
of the labour shortage is seen in the aircraft industry, where, 
although the number of workers has increased in the last 
three months by 40 per cent. to a total of 11,000, some mis- 
giving is felt about whether there is enough skilled labour 
in Canada to man effectively all the new plants which are 
projected. 

There is also in process of creation a new priority com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr Howe, the Minister 
of Munitions, which will be charged with the duty of co- 
ordinating the industrial side of Canada’s war effort, and will 
be endowed with authority to decide what war supplies 
shall have priority. A British Mission which has visited 
Canada has reported favourably upon the possibility of 
using Canadian shipyards for the construction of cargo ships 
for Britain. 


November 10th. 


Irish Industrial Progress 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


ONE result of the war in Eire has been a mild boomlet in 
local securities. The interference with international trade and 
the reduction of imports have conferred on many industries 
a degree of protection greater than they already enjoyed. 
Profits and dividends have in many cases been increased. 
Indeed, any investor who purchased shares in a representa- 
tive sample of Irish industries two years ago would have 
done very well on account of the rise of prices that has taken 
place. Curiously enough, bank shares, which have always 
stood very high in the estimation of investors, are an excep- 
tion, and have fallen in the market. The reasons for this are 
the increased liquid assets carried during a period of un- 
Certainty and the increased rates of income tax both in Eire 
and Northern Ireland. The salaries of bank officials are paid 
free of income tax under an award made some years ago, but 
this arrangement has become unduly onerous on the banks 
with the gradual increase in the rate of tax, and an attempt 
is being made to moderate it. Needless to say, this attempt 
at revision is being strongly resisted by the officials of the 
banks. 

The prosperity in Irish industry caused by the war may 
prove to be temporary, if the industrial development is not 
planned intelligently with a view to post-war conditions. 
This point was made by Mr Erskine Childers, Secretary of 
the Federation of Irish Manufacturers, in an interesting 
lecture in which he surveyed the present position and future 
prospects of Irish industry. In the period 1931-38, net output 
increased by 38 per cent., gross output by 46 per cent., and 
the numbers employed by 51 per cent. These are striking 
figures, and the policy of industrialisation cannot be accused 
of lacking energy and drive. The establishment of the new 
factories was, however, in many cases rather hasty, and the 
industrial structure is capable of much improvement. Mr 
Childers indicated that costs of production are kept unduly 
high by many causes, including inexperience in management, 
lack of co-operation between employers and workers on the 
question of output, restrictive legislation, the smallness of 
the home market and high taxation. Costs of production 
must be reduced if the industries are to justify their 
existence. 


Export Possibilities 


Too little attention has been paid to the possibility of de- 
veloping industrial exports, the value of which has actually 
declined in recent years. There is no reason why an export 
trade in special types of high quality products should not be 
worked up, provided, of course, that costs can be reduced to 
a reasonable level. Mr Childers made several drastic pro- 
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posals for public stimulation of industrial production, 
especially exports. A Production Board, working in conjunc- 
tion with the Industrial Credit Company and the Industrial 
Research Council, should set standards of output. An Export 
Department should explore export possibilities, negotiate 
agreements with other countries and provide credit 
guarantees. Employers’ and workers’ organisations should be 
reorganised on vocational lines, not with a view to facilitat- 
jing the work of a dictator as in some countries, but to stimu- 
late production and output and to relate industrial remunera- 
tion to the country’s economy as a whole. Everybody will 
agree that a considerable effort will be needed to build up 
our industries in the post-war years, and the Government, 
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which is responsible for the policy of industrialisation, has 
the duty of making that policy a success. 

The progressive deterioration of the international situation 
is reflected in the expenditure on the Army in Eire. In the 
financial year 1932-33 it amounted to £1,318,458. In the 
Budget estimate for the present financial year it was 
£3,355,420, while a supplementary estimate for £3,099,180 
brings it up to £6,454,600. Even this huge sum would have 
been exceeded if certain orders for equipment had not failed 
to be executed, and it is quite likely that a further supple- 
mentary estimate may be introduced before the end of the 
financial year. 


November 30th. 


Books and Publications 


Shorter Notices 


“The Contempt of Freedom.’’ By M. Polanyi. Watts, 
116 pages. 5s. 

This is a collection of four essays, written from a Liberal 
standpoint and arranged in ascending order of polemical 
intensity. The first, on the Rights and Duties of Science, is 
an excellent exposition of the Liberal attitude to science 
as a body of valid and mutually consistent ideas, to be freely 
developed for its own sake first, and only secondarily for 
the sake of its particular applications to human welfare. The 
second essay, on Collectivist Planning, condemns it by 
arbitrarily defining it as something quite inconsistent with 
individual initiative; and the two remaining essays are little 
more than an expression of Professor Polanyi’s dislike for 
Russia, supported by the unverifiable statistics which are 
usual in controversy on this subject. 


“Old-Age Security. Social and Financial Trends.’’ By 
Margaret Grant. Committee on Social Security. Social 
Science Research Council, Washington. No price 
stated. 

This is an examination of the old-age insurance and 
assistance schemes adopted in seven countries. Two of them, 
Czechoslovakia and Denmark, are now suffering the mutila- 
tion of social services consequent upon their economic sub- 
jection to Germany; four more, Great Britain, Germany, 
Australia and New Zealand, have shifted the focus of their 
attention from those services; and the remaining one, 
Sweden, has little time or scope for conscious experimenta- 
tion. All were found fruitful fields of study by the present 
author, in search of material to illuminate parallel problems 
in the United States; nor, even in the thick of war, can 
the material she gathered be ignored in this country. Already 
our own old-age pensions scheme has undergone changes 
and there will be further changes during and after the war. 
Here are facts about the major types of pensions schemes; 
a full examination of the contributory and non-contributory 
methods; the financing of old-age insurance; and the effect 
of population trends on the whole question. The author does 
not examine principles. She does not discuss, for instance, 
why, to whom and to what amount pensions should be 
paid; or the relative social merits of contributory and non- 
contributory pensions. But this excellent unofficial blue-book 
does furnish the raw material for a statement of the 
political and economic basis of old-age pensions. 


“An Atlas-History of the Second Great War.’’ Vol. II. 
By J. F. Horrabin. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Limited. 
115 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 

The second volume of Mr Horrabin’s atlas-history is de- 
pressing in its contents, since it carries the war down to the 
fall of France and the armistice terms. But it is, never- 
theless, a delight to study, for all the campaigys, including 
the end of the war in Finland, are so completely, and yet 
so clearly, drawn. Moreover, in three maps it gives an ex- 
Cellent background to the present phase of the war in the 
Mediterranean. 


Books Received 


Studies in Economic Warfare. By D. T. Jack. (London) P. S. 
King. 178 pages. 12s. net. 

The City: The London Financial Markets. By B. Ellinger. 
(London) P. S. King. 429 pages. 20s. net. 


The Anthracite Coal Industry of the Swansea District. By 
A. E. C. Hare. University of Wales Press Board. 84 pages. 
No price stated. 


Money in Exports. By W. Buchler. (London) Useful Publica- 
tions, 524 Mansion House Chambers, E.C.4. 221 pages. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Marxism and Democracy. By L. Laurat. (London) Goilancz. 
254 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Advance of the Fungi. By E. C. Large. (London) 
Jonathan Cape. 488 pages. 18s. net. 


Daily Mail Year Book, 194]. (London) Associated Newspapers, 
Ltd., Carmelite House, E.C.4. 228 pages. 1s. 3d. net. 


Army Education. By T. Stevens. Research Series No. 53. 
(London) Fabian Society. 23 pages. 6d. net. 


The Institute of Actuaries’ Year Book, 1940-4]. (Cambridge) 
University Press. 168 pages. No price stated. 


Purchase Tax. By Ronald Staples. (London) Taxation Publish- 
ing Company, Limited, 83-91 Great Titchfield Street, W.1. 
77 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


Ways and Means 
of War 
By 


Geoffrey Crowther 
2s. 6d. net 


“©. . Mr Crowther has written a 
brilliant pamphlet which is at once 
a classic ef applied economics and 
a masterpiece of popular economic 
exposition.” 

—Times Literary Supplement 


The War Speeches 
of William Pitt 
Edited by | 
Reginald Coupland 
3rd Edition 


with a special Foreword by the 
Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 


Winston Churehill 


5s. net 
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Germany at War 


Banking in the Annexed Territories.—The banks in 
the occupied countries have mostly remained independent 
under the supervision of the occupation authorities. Banking 
in Poland, as indeed her whole economic life, is completely 
destroyed. In the annexed territories, the banks have rapidly 
been taken over by German banks. The absorption has been 
so unrestrained and abrupt that the Reich authorities have 
interfered. “Because of numerous arbitrary actions” an 
order was issued a few months ago prohibiting permanent 
participations in banks without authorisation by the Govern- 
ment. By that time, the “ arbitrary actions” had done their 
work, and the expansion of Berlin banks at the expense of 
those in the annexed territories was complete—except in 
the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, where the strong 
national resistance of the Czechs has also been effective in 
banking. The Z:vnostenska Banka, by far the biggest institu- 
tion in the Protectorate, is still independent. Elsewhere the 
German banks succeeded. The old names are kept, but the 
Berlin banks exercise direct control of the banks and, through 
them, of the greater part of industry in the Protectorate. 

In Austrian banking the process was not far from simple 
looting. The international connections of the Viennese banks 
which existed until the Anschluss have been deliberately 
destroyed, without any consideration of foreign rights. 
To-day, two-thirds of the O6¢sterreichische Creditanstalt- 
Bankverein is owned by the Reich (through the Viag, which 
belongs to the Reich) and 30 per cent. by the Deutsche Bank. 
The fate of nearly all the important Austrian industrial com- 
panies is now decided by Berlin bank managements. Austrian 
industry has always been almost exclusively ruled by banks, 
and this influence is now exercised from Berlin. The 
Dresdner Bank acquired the Zentraleuropaesch Laenderbank 
(which was the Austrian branch of the Banque de l’Europe 
Centrale in Paris at that time), shortly after the latter had 
absorbed the Mercurbank and the Viennese branch of the 
Zivnostenska Banka. The Bayerische Escompte und Wechs- 
lerbank took over the semi-State owned Creditinstitut. The 
savings banks, which are organised partly on a co-operative 
and partly on a public utility basis, are now under the 
management and within the frame of the respective German 
central organisations. The Austrian Nationalbank was de- 
graded to be a branch of the Reichsbank—whereas the 
Czechoslovakian Nationalbank remained with an altered 
status as the National Bank of Bohemia and Moravia. 

The development in Sudetenland, annexed in October, 
1938, was peculiar. The German nationalists there had 
always resented that the greater part of the banking apparatus 
consisted of branches of Czech banks—or at least of banks 
whose central offices were in Prague. There was therefore 
a great hurry to tear all ties with Prague, and to perform an 
Anschluss with Berlin banking. This process included banks 
which had always pursued a pro-German and anti-Czech 
policy. About 150 branches came thus into German owner- 
ship, mainly under the Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank, 
Commerz- und Privatbank, Allgemeine Deutsche Credit 
Anstalt, and Bayerische Vereinsbank. They immediately 
closed nearly half the branches. 

In Poland there is a distinction between the Ostgebiete, 
formally incorporated into Greater Germany, and the 
General-gouvernement, Poland, which can be regarded for 
the time being as merely occupied. The Warsaw banks have 
been, of course, practically deprived of their interests in the 
Ostgebiete, mainly in Upper Silesia and in the highly indus- 
trialised district of Lodz (now Litzmannstadt). Their 
activities are restricted to the Generalgouvernement, whose 
economy is devastated and whose administration gives little 
scope for private banking. In view of the destruction in the 
annexed territories of Poland, Berlin banks have voluntarily 
curbed their expansionist tendencies there. Where any 
activity seems worth while, they start business without con- 
sidering Warsaw interests, simply by opening branches. 
New banks have not been founded in the former Polish 
territories. The establishment of new branches is also on a 
very small scale, owing to the uncertain conditions. Not more 
than about 25 branches have been opened in the year since 
the end of the Polish campaign. Most of them belong to 
banks (Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank, Commerz- und 
Privatbank, V erkehrskreditanstalt), which had already pre- 
viously been working in these countries. 


Austrian Share Prices.—The rise in Austrian equity 
quotations has caused the authorities to fix maximum prices 
on the Vienna Stock Exchange. This unusual step was 
considered necessary to stop the increasing discrepancy 
between German and Austrian share values in Vienna. The 
tendency to discriminate in favour of Austrian shares may 
possibly reflect the Austrians’ distrust in the ultimate pros- 
pect of a German victory. If fears of inflation were mainly 
responsible for the rise in equities, the movement would not 
be confined merely to Austrian equities. 


* 





Soldiers’ Money.—German soldiers from occupied 
territories who go on leave to Germany are offered special 
facilities for exchanging their holdings of Retchskredit- 
kassenscheine or foreign currencies into Reichsmarks. The 
rates of exchange are 1 belga = Rm. 0.40; 1 Danish 
kroner = Rm. 0.49; 1 Norwegian kroner = Rm. 0.57; 
1 Luxemburg franc = Rm. 0.10; 1 Dutch florin = Rm. 1.33; 
1 French franc = Rm. 0.05; 1 pound sterling = Rm. 9.60. 
The regulations prescribe that the soldier who returns to 
Germany has to receive a stamp in his book indicating the 
total amount of money exchanged, and when he returns to 
his post in the occupied country he cannot take back more 
Reichsmarks than he brought in. An exception is made for 
soldiers who are stationed in Holland. They can, on return- 
ing to Holland, take an additional sum of Rm. 50. The men 
are warned that severe punishments will be inflicted upon 
them if they buy up Reichsmark notes in occupied countries 
from persons other than the recognised exchange bureaux 

7 

Scandinavian Timber.— Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland 
and Denmark are being supplied with Scandinavian timber 
and cellulose by German importing firms. Neither Finland 
nor Sweden are allowed to enter into direct negotiation for 
the export of timber to the occupied territories. All the buy- 
ing is done by Germany and all the transactions figure on 
the same clearing account. Germany has recently bought in 
Norway 178,000 tons of cellulose, 100,000 tons of pulp, 
75,000 tons of pulpwood and 1 million cubic metres of sawn 
timber. A part of these purchases was re-exported to Den- 
mark. A large amount of softwoods was also bought from 
Finland—150,000 standards of sawn woods, 800,000 cubic 
metres of pulpwood and 100,000 cubic metres of pit-props. 
A part of this timber is destined for Belgium and Holland, 
but the payment will be made through the German clearing 
account. Sweden has also sold to Germany 250,000 standards 
of sawn woods, 64,000 tons of paper, 175,000 tons of cellu- 
lose and 15,000 tons of pulp. The Swedish Government has, 
however, stipulated that as long as payment is being made 
through the clearing account Germany has no right to re- 
sell either the timber or the cellulose without the consent 
of the Swedish Government. 


* 


Bulgarian Tobacco.—-Germany has bought 75 per cent, 
of the entire Bulgarian tobacco export. 


* 


Coal in Bohemia.—The coal shortage in the Protec- 
torate, as well as the lack of raw materials, has compelled 
a number of big factories in Kutna Hora, Stara Paka, and 
in other places to close down and dismiss their workers. 
Approximately 1,000 labourers of both sexes are affected. 
Shopkeepers are complaining about the defective coal pro- 
vision. The cold in Central Europe is severe, and the coal 
ration of about 45 cwt. per family, which was to last till 
April next, is in most cases, especially for large families, 
already exhausted. 


* 


Insurance Under Occupation.—The German authori- 
ties have been compelled to intervene for the safeguard of 
the Belgian, Dutch, Danish and Norwegian assurance com- 
panies which were in close connection with British and 
French concerns. They are advised to re-secure themselves 
with German assurance companies. 
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Copper Shares and E.P.T. 


N the days prior to the outbreak of war, there were few 

mining shares which enjoyed such high expectations as 
those of the Rhodesian copper companies. Those who were 
sufficiently sanguine to believe that the struggle would be 
averted saw them as supplying—at relatively very low cost— 
the raw material of more than one industry whose secular 
trend was upwards. The less optimistic believed that war 
might well bring an even more rapid development of the 
mines, which would have something like a monopoly, as 
being the only important source of supply within the sterling 
area. Events showed that the latter reasoning was well 
founded so far as it went, but as long ago as November, 
1939, it was already evident that insufficient allowance had 
been made for the effects of differential taxation of company 
profits, and that shareholders’ prospects were likely to be 
ruled, in very large measure, by the incidence of E.P.T. On 
this point, The Economist of November 18, 1939, expressed 
the view that yields ranging from £6 lls. 10d. down to 
£4 16s. Sd. took account of a probable rise in production, 
but made little allowance for the fact that the share of profits 
which would be left to shareholders was quite conjectural. 
This warning was all too well founded, for the latest gross 
distribution of the three mining companies shows a net 
decline of some £143,000, or about 5.2 per cent. The fourth 
mining company, Nchanga, is still in the development stage. 
Rhodesian Selection Trust and Rhodesian Anglo American 
have reduced their payments from 16.7 to 13.7 per cent. and 
from 11} to 9% per cent. respectively. Such figures as are 
given in the accounts leave no doubt that the reductions 
which occurred in Mufulira and Rhokana are due solely to 
the incidence of E.P.T. 

For reasons of State, no particulars of production, de- 
velopment, costs or prices are contained in the reports, so 
that the shareholder is deprived of the wealth of detail upon 
which he might in earlier years base a computation of his 
probable earnings. Nevertheless, a good deal can be surmised 
from the figures of the profit and loss account, which have 
suffered no curtailment, and which do not conceal the total 
tax provision, as is the growing practice of industrial con- 
cerns. The figures relative to production and costs are given 
in Table I below. The rise in proceeds of copper sales is, 
of course, not a measure but a very rough indication, of 
the expansion in production. Sales figures have been cor- 
rected for changes in stocks, but they exaggerate the rise in 
that the price is almost certainly a little above the average for 
1938-39, while in the case of Roan Antelope and Mufulira, 
at least, there is a partial offset in that they are reached after 
allowing for cost of refining and transport of electrolytic 
copper, which can hardly have failed to increase. 




















TABLE I 
' | 
| Mufulira | Roan Antelope | Rhokana 
| | _ 
| 
Increase | Increase Increase 
| £000 £°000 ) £°000 | % 
on year on year on year 
Copper sales...... 3,289 26:9 3,396 | 13:3 5,102 18:6 
Operating and reali- 
sation charges ... | 1,528 | 11°5 | 1,552 | 9-8 | 2,232 | 3-0 
Surplus °%, ofsales... | 53°5 14:8 54°3 2:3 49-7 14:2 


_In the case of Mufulira and Roan Antelope, the applica- 
tion of the percentage increases in sales proceeds to the 
known production of 1938-39 gives figures closely approxi- 
mating to the annual rate of 75,600 long tons, reached by 
the latter in 1937-38 and again in October, 1939, and of 
73,000 long tons touched by the former in June, 1938. In 
the case of Rhokana, however, the same Operation gives an 


output of a mere 100,000 long tons per annum, which was 
well under the theoretical capacity a year ago, and still 
further below the record achieved, for one week only, in 
December, 1938. Rhokana’s expense ratio is still the highest 
of the three, but it has secured almost as great an improve- 
ment on the year as did Mufulira, which had a much larger 
increase in output. It is to be noted that Nchanga, controlled 
as to 47.4 per cent. by Rhokana, has abandoned a scheme for 
rapid development in favour of extension of the pilot plant. 
The accounts of the three producing mines carry the story 
to the end of June, at which time our war effort was only 
beginning to be really substantial. It would, therefore, seem 
that Rhokana has the greatest potentialities of expansion, and 
it is significant that it has increased its allocation to develop- 
ment reserve. Whether or not this will prove to be an advan- 
tage to the proprietors may be doubted after a study of the 
distribution of profits from the past year’s working. If, as 
seems certain, there is a large increase in demand, the other 
companies, including in due course Nchanga, will doubtless 
be able to do their part to fill it, but again the net amount 
available is likely to be determined mainly by the future of 
E.P.T. 

The accounts do not state separately the provision for this 
tax, and although Mr A. Chester Beatty, as chairman of the 
majority of the concerns in the group, has complained more 
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than once of its inequity, he has supplied no figures, nor is 
it clear that the exact amount of liability is yet determined. 
In order to come as near as may be to a figure for E.P.T. 
British income tax on 1939-40 dividends has been deducted 
from the total tax provisions in Table II, and the amount of 
dividend given gross. It will be seen that the increase in 
tax provision rises with the rising rate of expansion in sales, 
but much more steeply. Were it not for the necessity to pro- 
vide for the retrospective effect of the rise in income tax from 
7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d., Roan Antelope’s allocation, other than tax 
on dividends, would be lower on the year. 


TABLE II 
Mufulira Roan Antelope Rhokana 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
£'000's { £°000’s £°000’s 
Operating surplus... 1,203 : 1,775 | 1,613 1,866 | 2,358 3,061 
Charges ....... ie 32 37 41 42 | 114 | 113 
Replacement and | | | 
development ...... 130 | 130 ; 200 | 200 | #178 | 225 
Wate, svsinsesas 1 a 925 | 530 578 | 750 | 1,650 
Dividends (gross)... } 672 550 | 749 | 998 1,332 | 1,082 
Reserve and carry- | | 
REET iinscvichanice te oe 93 | 48 | Dr. 16 Dr. 9 
; 


i ! ' 


¢ Other than British income tax on dividends 


For the other companies, it would seem that, even if this 
particular charge were debited against the profits of the 
preceding period, the whole of the remaining increase in 
operating surplus would have been taken in additional taxa- 
tion, either E.P.T. or income tax on profits retained by the 
companies. In these circumstances, it is clear that any addi- 
tional amounts required for reserves, whether free or specific, 
can only come out of a reduction in dividends. That Roan 
Antelope has been able to do rather better than this is pre- 
sumably due to their having earned a bumper profit in 
1936-37, when over £1,333,000 was available for dividends 
on a much smaller capital than the present. These figures 
are arrived at after taking advantage of the concession made 
by the Exchequer, which Mr Beatty described as “ limited in 
its scope and restricted in its application.” While agreeing 
with him that the recognition of the principle of differential 
treatment for mining enterprises is important, shareholders 
may be excused if they feel they have a right to ask for 
further adjustment of this hastily conceived impost, which 
removes all incentive—other than patriotic duty, which 
would presumably operate in any case—either to increase 
output or to effect economies, and which, further, tends to 
encourage inadequate allowances for depreciation and 
obsolescence in just those enterprises where it is most desir- 
able that there should be the least consumption of physical 
capital, if not a positive increase. It is by no means clear, 
even now, just what the future of these companies is to be 
under the existing tax, but it is extremely probable that, 


Seasonal Rise in Circulation 


With Boxing Day a normal working day and with the 
inevitable curtailment of the scope as well as length of 
Christmas festivities this year, it must be expected that the 
seasonal expansion in the note circulation will not reach its 
customary dimensions. Some expansion is nevertheless tak- 
ing place. For the past week the notes rose by £1.2 millions, 
bringing the increase for the fortnight to £11.2 millions. Last 
Wednesday there were £25.7 millions of notes in reserve in 
the banking department, and there does not appear to be any 
reason to think that this margin will be insufficient to tide 
us over the end of December. Consequently no further in- 
crease in the fiduciary circulation should be necessary in the 
immediate future. Viewing the recent trend of the circula- 
tion in this country two main facts become apparent. The 
first is the temporary halting of the strong upward secular 
movement which set in with the outbreak of the war. This 
may be connected with such developments as the increasing 
restrictions placed on home market sales and with the grow- 
ing momentum acquired by the National Savings movement. 
The other fact is the blurring of the customary. seasonal 
fluctuations in the amount of notes outstanding. The usual 
end-of-month peaks have almost disappeared, while the 
larger seasonal movements are far less marked than they 
formerly were. It is only partially true to say that this is due 
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unless and until it is changed, there is very small hope of 
a recovery in distributions. 

Before turning to the question of prices and yields, there 
remains to be considered the position of Rhodesian Selection 
Trust and Rhodesian Anglo American. Somewhat over 
90 per cent. of the total assets of the former is represented 
by a 64.1 per cent. holding of Mufulira. The bulk of the 
remaining capital in that mine is held by Rhokana, in which 
company Rhodesian Anglo American holds a 53.6 per cent, 
interest. While it is in fact concerned to that extent in 
Rhokana’s own operations, it has through it a 17.3 per cent, 
interest in Mufulira and, directly or indirectly, 45.8 per 
cent. of the capital of Nchanga. Evidently the decisive factor 
for its immediate future is Rhokana, with a larger interest 
still in the early development of Nchanga. For Selection 
Trust, the cut in the Mufulira distribution meant a drop of 
18 per cent. in gross revenue, and it was only possible to 
pay a dividend of eightpence per share, against tenpence, by 
making a small draft on the already exiguous carry-forward, 
This company has, however, been relieved of one of its major 
anxieties by the announcement that it will not be required 
to pay E.P.T. on dividends received, after meeting that tax, 
from Mufulira, which is not—in the eyes of the Inland 
Revenue—its subsidiary. Presumably this relief applies also 
to Anglo American, which has to date merely announced the 
cut in payment mentioned above. 

The publicity previously given to the effects of E.P.T. on 
mining companies produced a veritable collapse in the shares 
of the Rhodesian copper ventures, so far as they are quoted, 
and in those of holding companies. Since then there has 
been a marked recovery, but, even if the highest of the 
current year is taken as the top, less than half the ground 
lost has been made good except in the case of Roan Antelope. 


TABLE ITI 
Mid-Dec., 1938 Mid-Dec., 1939 Mid.-Dec., 1940 
Price | Yield Price | Yield ‘ Price | Yield 
Rhokana 20s. : 240 - 5-20 205 ,/- 4-88 142 6 5-6! 
Roan Antelope 5s. 169 5-97 i5/- | 5:00 14 - 7-14 
Rhod. Anglo. A. 10s. 25,3 5°94 196 5-77 136 6°94 
Rhod. Del. Tst. 5s. | 16/7 4°51 146 | 5°75 10 6 6-34 


| 
| 


The table above shows yields on the four shares principally 
concerned at the date of writing and one and two years ago. 
The rise in the average yield on the year is over 14 points 
as compared with rather less than a point in the general 
run of industrial equities. In the case of Roan Antelope, 
which has done remarkably well, but which has possibly 
less prospect of early expansion than Rhokana, the increase 
is as much as 2.2 points. The market is unable to explain 
this discrepancy. For the rest, returns do not seem unduly 
high; indeed, that on Rhokana suggests that a favourable 
view is taken of the E.P.T. prospects or that the quotation 
is not yet fully adapted to the fall in distribution. 


Finance and Banking 


to the curtailment of holiday making and spending in war- 
time. It is also a consequence of the disturbance of the circu- 
lation by such unpredictable factors as sudden evacuations 
of population and air raid attacks. When the risk of invasion 
began to crystallise last summer the circulation took a sudden 
leap as a result of many thousand individual decisions to 
carry or hold in reserve rather more currency than was pre- 
viously customary in order to provide for the emergencies 
which then appeared so imminent. Much of the additional 
currency which then went into hoards has returned to the 
banks since the beginning of the large scale air attacks on 
our cities. The knowledge that some bank notes have been 
completely destroyed as a result of damage to property has 
been a most potent force making for the return of currency 
to the banks. It 1s these kinds of factors rather than the 
traditional seasonal influences which to-day determine the 
ebb and flow of the circulation. But the undercurrent must 
continue to respond to the course of prices and wages. 


«x * * 


Cut Price for Treasury Bills 

In pre-war days when the rate at which the weekly 
offerings of Treasury bills were discounted was rather less 
static than it has been in more recent months, the discount 
market syndicate in deciding the figure at which it would 
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tender was, in market parlance, said to “ go for the bills ” or 
“go for the rate.” That expression and the alternative it 
described have lost currency since the tender price for bills 
became fixed at what was considered to be the virtual maxi- 
mum of £99 14s. 10d., at which price the turn of the market 
was kept down to a mere sy per cent. on the bills it sub- 
sequently sold to the banks at | per cent. But on Friday of 
last week the old cry reappeared. The market, goaded by a 
succession of very disappointing quotas at the weekly tenders 
and by the approaching end of the year, with its need to 
produce balance sheets reasonably well stocked with bills, 
again “ went for the bills.” In the process it abandoned the 
traditional tender price of £99 14s. 10d. and raised its bid 
price for the 90-day bills (those dated Tuesday to Saturday) 
to £99 15s., and for the 89-day bills (those dated Monday) 
to £99 15s. 1d. Market houses appear to have concentrated 
their tenders on the 90-day paper. They therefore missed the 
Monday bills, on which applications at £99 15s. 1d. were 
allotted in full, but got the reward of a 54 per cent. allotment 
on the 90-day bills. The applications for the bills fell from 
the previous week’s all-time record of £152,230,000 to 
£140,680,000, a reduction probably due to the withholding 
of semi-official tenders which normally occurs just prior to 
the turn of the year, when the authorities like to give the 
market an unimpeded run at one or more of the tenders. 
The usual “ outside” applicants were no doubt there in full 
strength, but missed the bills. 


* 


The banks have not been particularly keen buyers of bills 
during the week, despite the fact that their payments to the 
Treasury on six months’ deposits were cut from the pre- 
vious weck’s figure of £30 millions to £15 millions. It is, of 
course, usual for the banks to suspend active purchases of 
bills from the market in the three to four weeks preceding 
the turn of the year. The market has thus been able to 
proceed with the welcome task of building up its bill port- 
folios. The need for such fortification of the bill as against 
the bond position has not merely been created by the com- 
paratively small quotas which the market has obtained in 
recent tenders for Treasury bills. It must not be forgotten 
that the bill: bond ratio was sadly disturbed at the beginning 
of this year by the virtually compulsory conversion of Con- 
version 44’s held by the discount market into Conversion 2 
per cent. The former could with some justification be in- 
cluded in the bill portfolio for twelve to eighteen months 
prior to the first optional date of conversion. But the same 
treatment cannot be meted out to the new security, which 
has a minimum of three years to run. 


* ry * 
Clearing Bank Figures 


The London clearing bank statements for November 
continue the steeply expansionist trend which has been 
apparent since the outbreak of the war. The extent of the 
movement mav be gauged from deposits, which have risen 
by a further £40,973,000 to £2,701,854,000. At this level they 
show a rise of £357,230,000 over the last year and of 


(In £ millions) 


Nov., July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., 
1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 




















Capita) and reserves 138°8 139-7 139:7 139 7 139-7 139-7 
Acceptances, etc. ... 108:2 122 8 118 6 119 0 112°4 114°8 
Notes in circulation 1-4 1-4 | 1-4 1:4 1- 4] 1-4 
Current, deposit and | 

other accounts ... | 2,344°6 | 2,454-0 2,481 3 | 2596 7 | 2,660- 9 | ake 2,701-°8 

Total liabilities ; 2593°0 |2,717-9 | 2,741 0 | 2,856 8 | 2,914°4 |2 2,957°7 

dill 245:2| 262-0] 2733] 2882, 269-5,| 284-9 
Cheques, balances, | 

& items in transit 69°8 | 87:6 755| 1104] 117-0] 108-0 
Money at call......... 141°8 145 8 1476| 1437 137-2 | 140°3 
Discounts .... |} 353°3| 415-3]| 4301] 4013] 373-4 | 338-7 
Treasury deposit 

wee } 26-0 | 26-0 91-5 | 179-5 | 236:0 
Investments ....... | 610°8 657 8 | 682 1 697 1 722:9 742:8 
Loans and advances 995-2 931-9 919 0 936 8 | 933-7 923-4 
Investments in affili- | 

ated banks... ..... 24:2 23:6 | 23:6; 236); 23-6| 23-6 
Cover for accept- | | 

ances, premises, &c. 152°7 167:9 | 1638 164 2) 157:°6 | 160°0 

Total assets ... | 2,593:°0 |2,717-9 | 2,741 0 | 2,856 8 | 2,914: 4 | 2,957-7 








£456,726,000 since the outbreak of the war. The chief stimu- 
lant to banking credit still comes from Treasury deposit 
receipts, which have risen by £56,500,000 over the month. 
Against this, bills discounted have fallen by £34,770,000, 
which in the main reflects the running off of Treasury bills. 
The amount of bills issued through the tender continues 
constant, but it has been evident of late that an increasing 
Proportion of these find their way into channels other than 
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the discount market from which the banks satisfy by far the 
greater part of their requirements. That the market, in spite 
of this, is maintaining its own holding of bills is indicated 
by the fact that short loans have risen by £3,095,000 over the 
month. The latest monthly statement is characterised by an 
exceptional dispersion of movements. Apart from those 
already mentioned, the most important is a further rise of 
£19,948,000 in investments, which have now expanded by 
£143,464,000 since the outbreak of the war. Advances for 
their part have fallen by £10,254,000. Cheques in course of 
collection and other transit items have fallen by £8,996,000, 
a movement which to that extent understates the true ex- 
pansion in banking credit over the month. Bank cash has 
been allowed to expand by £15,390,000, thus correcting the 
-Omewhat taut position at the end of last month. 


x * * 


More Credits for China 


It was announced in the House of Commons this week 
that the British Government had declared its willingness 
to grant further credits to the amount of £10 millions to 
China. Half of this sum is to be credited to the Chinese Stabil- 
jsation Fund, and half will be made available for Chinese 
purchases within any part of the sterling area. The reinforce 
ment of the Stabilisation Fund is not to be altogether 
unconditional. It is only to be made if suitable arrangefhents 
can be devised for ensuring that the sterling in question 
does not make its way to the free market and become ulti- 
mately converted into dollars, thus involving the British 
Treasury in a corresponding loss of gold. The technical 
problem involved should not be beyond the ingenuity of the 
Exchange Fund Committee. It will involve some segregation 
of the sterling resources of the Fund from the dollar re- 
sources, recently strengthened by the $100 millions credit 
from the United States Treasury, and from the current 
income of the Fund fed by the proceeds of Chinese export 
trade. With sterling at a slight discount on the dollar in 
Shanghai, it is evident that an addition to the supplies of 
sterling at the disposal of the Chinese Stabilisation Fund 
could, if no restrictions were placed in its employment, 
rapidly disappear into the porous sink of local arbitrage 
operations. The rate of the Chinese dollar remains steady 
at 34d.-44d. The Stabilisation Fund authorities are not being 
lured by the recent and prospective increases in their ex- 
change resources into driving up the exchange value of their 
currency. 

* * * 


Australian Banking 


The accounts of two Australian banks that have re- 
cently appeared both show the expected increases in deposits 
and holdings of Government securities, and a small fall 
in profits, which is explained by higher taxation. The balance 
sheet of the Bank of New South Wales, as at September 30th, 
shows deposits at £124,300,000, an increase of £12,600,000, 
while liquid assets have risen to £49,900.000, Australian 
and New Zealand Treasury bills being £10.600,000 higher at 
£15,800,000. Advances are down by £6,900,000, but this is 
almost exactly offset by the rise in Government securities 
to £8,900,000 compared with only £2.600,000 on Septem- 
ber 30, 1939. The investments of the English. Scottish and 
Australian Bank rose by £2,500,000 to £6.300.000 on June 
30th, but advances have risen too, by £889,000—the chair- 
man’s memorandum to the shareholders points out that 
there were additional demands for credit for carrying re- 
serves of stocks against possible delays in shipments. On the 
other hand, cash and bills receivable are down by £514,000 
and £954,000 respectively. Both banks are maintaining their 
dividends, at 6 per cent. for the Bank of New South Wales 
and 7 per cent. for the English, Scottish and Australian Bank. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Advertiser, at present General Manager of Industrial 
Banking Company associated with one of the world’s 
lar-est manufacturing groups, previously Manager of 


well-known Merchont Banking House, having wide 
and intimate knowledge of World markets, accustomed 
to large turnover, seeks position as General Manger 
or Export Manager to manufacturing or merchandising 
group desirous of extending their export trade. 


Box 912, THE ECONOMIST, 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Investment 


Investors Hold Back 


The past week has been one of very restricted activity on 
the Stock Exchange, prices swinging slightly back and forth 
with no definite trend in most sections, until towards the 
close of the period, when our assumption of the initiative 
in the Egyptian theatre caused a distinct improvement. That 
industrials had risen as much as circumstances justified was 
already reasonably certain, but there was some disappoint- 
ment at the very small volume of re-investment following 
the War Loan dividend payment and the gradual disburse- 
ments on requisitioned Canadian securities. The inference 
appears to be that the rise of recent months has lifted even 
gilt-edged securities to a level at which the investor prefers 
to wait and see, an attitude which is certainly strengthened 
by the prevailing doubts as to what the future may hold. 
There is a growing realisation that the war effort must enter 
upon a new and more intense phase, but in the absence 
of official guidance it is far from clear what this will mean 
for the individual. It is probable that this inclines him both 
to forestall future requirements by putting a part of his 
savings into goods and to seek increased liquidity for the 
remainder by adding it to his bank balance. With investment 
demand at a low ebb, just when it was expected to revive, 
it is highly satisfactory that prices failed to decline. Probably 
the good news from Greece accounts for this, and the addi- 
tion of a good start in Libya has sufficed to produce a general 
marking up in most sections, with a few shares, such as those 
of oil companies operating or interested in the Middle East, 
showing substantial appreciation: The other developments 
of the week have been a further marked rise in Chinese 
bonds, based on the granting of the American credit and the 
promise of similar action by this country. The rise, which 
seems to owe a good deal to sentiment, is soundly based to 
the extent that the Sino-Japanese war is becoming more and 
more an economic struggle, in which financial aid on the 
scale promised may be an important element. It seems 
doubtful in the extreme that any of the proceeds of the loans 
could be used to satisfy the claims of bondholders in sterling 
or dollars. Industrial markets have stood up very well to the 
appearance of the usual December spate of accounts, many 
of which must have been rather disappointing to the pro- 


prietors. 
* 


In commenting on the partial raising of the ban on deal- 
ings in this country in the so-called “ S.1.B.” stocks a fort- 
night ago, it was pointed out that a good deal of feeling must 
be aroused by the exclusion from the list of almost all the 
popular favourites. Many of the securities in which business 
was permitted had so poor a market here that they had no 
quotation, while many more are virtually unsaleable. As long 
ago as August 22nd, Sir Kingsley Wood promised an early 
statement of policy and drew attention to the administra- 
tive difficulties. As was pointed out in The Economist of 
August 30th, these arose from the Treasury’s own haste in 
transferring the securities to Canada. It is still the problem 
of effecting transfer of the securities held there, at the Deposit 
in Montreal, which is, six months after the actual seizing of 
the stocks, holding up the resumption of business. Negotia- 
tions have, however, reached an advanced stage and despite 
previous disappointments it now seems probable that there 
will be a definite development before Christmas. 


* * * 


Small Savings 


It seems that the problem of effective mobilisation of 
small savings is ever present. No sooner had the objective 
for the first year of the National Savings Campaign, the 
exiguous sum of £475,000,000, been narrowly surpassed, than 
the total of small savings justified the gloomy prophets by 
dropping from £16,106,000 to £10,811,000 for the week to 
December 3rd. Meanwhile, the daily Press reports a boom in 
Christmas shopping which is “like old times.” It is, of 
course, inevitable that exceptional spurts should be followed 
by reactions, but here lies the very danger of placing any 
given total before the public as worthy of achievement in 
itself, when the only useful aim can be a constant high level. 
Meanwhile, the financial mentors do not cease to urge 
increasing thrift, although they fail to impress on the 
average citizen the degree of retrenchment which must be 
achieved by some means, inflation being the least preferable. 


Thus, Captain Crookshank, Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, said at Warrington War Weapons Week: “ Even what 
many of us have come to regard as necessities have got to 
go.” The Lord Chancellor, Lord Simon, on the same day 
said that no price was too high for victory, and he was 
fortified by a telegram from Sir Kingsley Wood, urging 
further “ sacrifices.” Sir Robert Kindersley, at the inaugura- 
tion of the war savings scheme for men of the merchant 
navy, pointed out that the increase in savings had in part 
been conditioned by the increase in the national wages bill. 
Here lies the root of the problem. The present campaign js 
spurring the public to ensure that saving more or less keeps 
pace with higher incomes. But the rate of national expendi- 
ture requires that saving shall trench on pre-war rates of 
expenditure. The problem is part and parcel of the entire 
fiscal policy. Can it be solved by the voluntary principle in 
isolation ? 


* * * 


Wartime Holidays 


In the past, the Stock Exchange has more than once 
been severely criticised for its tendency to make holiday on 
all possible occasions. Usually these strictures have been 
without much foundation, as in the great dispute which raged 
around the question of Saturday closing, but the Committee 
is an ultra-conservative body and has been slow to give up the 
special holidays which members had kept as _ evidence 
of ancient privilege rather than from any unwillingness 
to work. Most of these had, in fact, been abandoned before 
war broke out, but January Ist was retained, the reason given 
being that the banks were closed and that it was improper 
for the Exchange to be open, since business under cash deal- 
ings could not be completed and complications might arise if 
investors who normally dealt through banks were unable 
to get their orders attended to. So, once again, the Ex- 
change will be closed on New Year’s Day. Few people will 
cavil at this decision, especially as there has never been any 
question that the stockbroker would loyally accept the decision 
of the Government that December 26 is to be a working day. 
Left to himself, the jobber would possibly have preferred to 
reverse the procedure; to have taken two consecutive days off, 
which would have been more pleasant for him, and to avoid 
a second interruption of business. The broker, however, 
with a faith in the seriousness of his clients’ Christmas activi- 
ties, which it must be hoped will prove justified, feels that it 
is undesirable to allow a larger accumulation of business than 
necessary. In view of constant stressing of the modest volume 
of turnover, this may appear a rather curious view to adopt, 
but it is a fact that Government regulations have so increased 
the average time which it takes to complete a bargain that, 
with the reduced staff at his disposal, and the limitation on 
working hours imposed by the blackout, even a modest 
accumulation may present considerable difficulties. It is, of 
course, open to the critic to object that business might well 
start earlier. That point has been thrashed out with some 
thoroughness, and the conclusion reached is that, disturbed 
sleep: and A.R.P. duties notwithstanding, something may be 
done, if the volume of business warrants it, if and when the 
mail deliveries are earlier. At present, they are by no means 
always punctual and clients could both help their brokers 
and serve their own interests if they would observe the Post 
Office pronouncements as to posting times and try to ensure 
that orders are posted early enough to reach London by the 
first post. 


Company Notes 


P. & O. Earnings Jump 


The accounts of some of the smaller shipping lines and 
the increased dividend of Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation had conveyed the impression that the shipping 
industry had succeeded in negotiating a reasonably advan- 
tageous agreement with the Government. This view is forti- 
fied by the appearance of the full P. and O. accounts, which 
show a jump in net voyage receipts from £1,381,281 to 
£2,075,794 and in total profits from £2,383,139 to £2,976,520. 
These figures are not comparable, for the later include cer- 
tain receipts from hire under charter to the end of September, 
whereas the others take in nothing after June 30th. This 
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means that when the present regime passes there will be a 
year when voyage receipts will cover less than the full year, 
and against this the directors have placed £250,000 to 
reserve. If this is a measure of the addition to profits this 
year, there has still been a very satisfactory expansion with- 
out such adventitious aid. Owing to the change in regime, 
expenses of administration have dropped from £470,800 to 
£196,394, while, as a partial offset, the transfer to provident 
good service account is raised from £50,000 to £225,000. 
There are also substantial offsets to the rise in earnings, for, 
apart from the special reserve provision, there is an appro- 
priation of £300,000 for tonnage replacement as against an 
allocation for special repairs and reconditioning of only 
£100,000 a year ago. Profit surplus available for reserves and 
distribution has risen sharply from under 10 per cent. to 
33 per cent. on the deferred ordinary capital. This rise is in 
part illusory, since the need to make provision for the draft 
on earnings in advance of the usual date, and the need for 
additional provision against a higher rate of replacement of 
the fleet at increased charges, are not remote contingencies 
but virtual certainties, a fact which applied, however, to 
some extent to the provisions of earlier years. The table 
below gives the trend of earnings and allocations over the 
past three years: — 


Years ended September 30th 


1938 1939 1940 
‘ £ £ 
Net voyage receiptst ............ 1,326,264 1,381,281 2,075,794 
BE isis isscevewcinsacasance 2,360,424 2,383,139 2,976,520 
SPN 635400 sannenabecvavas 885,000 885,000 1,034,068 
NIN Asis ce sous datdsndaas cunts 639,888 642,289 474,100 
OE 5 5 cc deesdusaesasies 308,880 303,910 299,034 
BE MINI vn. vcincidsascescases 152,000 152,000 152,000 
Deferred stock— 
a he i 374,656 399,940 1,017,318 
Eee aNd cdc ceovscadwexensiieuns 367,401 298,513 344,438 
Sr eas 8:2 9-9 33-0 
i cies scale ecseguen hs 8 6} 74 
TN io A ge 25,000 100,000 550,000 
i costar iiscotbenas Cr. 21,679 Cr. 192,902 seh 
Special items (Met) .........00000 Cr. 23,175 199,841 94,447 
RY DORUNOIEL asicscecescossveseaes _ 170,309 164,797 173,498 


* Contingencies, reconditioning and special repairs in 1938 
and 1939. £300,000 tonnage replacement and £250,000, in 
note above for 1940. 


t Years to June 30th, but 1940 figures include unspecified 
amount for receipts on charters up to September 30th against 
which £250,000 has been placed to reserve. 

+ Including £75,000 to Provident Good Service Account in 
1938, £50,000 in 1939, and £225,000 in 1940. 


The accounts cover a period during virtually the whole of 
which the fleet was engaged on Government service, either 
on full requisition or under the Liner Requisition Scheme, 
and presumably this state of affairs will persist for some 
time to come. Apart from the loss of the Rawalpindi, already 
known at the date of the annual meeting, the only change is 
the disappearance of the Eston. These losses are reflected in 
a drop of almost £1,000,000 in gross value of ships in service, 
while the net valuation has declined by £1,045,068 to 
£6,673,702. The actual amount written off exceeds depre- 
ciation at 5 per cent. per annum by £2,909,424. The long- 
awaited appearance of the consolidated balance sheet is again 
deferred owing to delays in mails, but the statement of the 
parent company shows rises, aggregating some £900,000 odd 
in cash and debtors, while current liabilities are lower by 
£1,578,000 odd, largely owing to the repayment of loans to 
a total of £1,050,000. This highly satisfactory development 
is explained by additions of the order of £1,640,000 to 
reserves and carry-forward, and, of course, by the operation 
of the depreciation allowance, which is raised for the year 
to well over £1,000,000. As to the future, there can ‘be no 
question but that the services of the company and its asso- 
ciates will be in demand, but everything turns on the extent 
to which remuneration keeps step with increases in those 
charges not borne by the Treasury and the adequacy of the 
margin to take care of capital maintenance. The price of the 
41 deferred stock units is 21s. 3d., giving a yield of some 
47 1s. 2d. per cent. 


* * * 


Canadian Pacific Preference Payment 


_ Investors in the Canadian Pacific Railway can scarcely 
fail to be favourably impressed by the announcement this 
week of a second dividend of 2 per cent. on the 4 per cent. 
non-cumulative preference stock of the company. Coming 
within four months of the resumption of dividend payments, 
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A stockbroker 





Client: Take the case of my eldest sister. She’s got 
two or three hundred pounds lying idle. What 
should she do with it nowadays ? 


Stockbroker : What is the first thing you would both 
look for in an investment ? 


Client: I would say, the certainty of getting the 
capital back. 


Stockbroker: What rate of interest would satisfy you ? 
A sure 3% would meet the case, I suppose ? 
Then I strongly advise 3°% Defence Bonds. 


Client: But she doesn’t pay the full standard rate of 
Income Tax and there will be all the trouble 
about reciaiming. 


Stockbroker: No, no, no! That’s one of their biggest 
attractions. The interest is paid im full every 
six months, and Income Tax is not “* deducted 
at the source.” 


Client: But what about having to lock up her money 
for years ahead ? 


Stockbroker: She can always get the capital back by 
giving six months’ notice. In case of emer- 
gency the capital will be repaid at short notice, 
less a deduction equal to six months’ interest. 
If she lets it stay for seven years she will 
receive {1 bonus for each £100 invested. 


Client: In that case, I’ve found her ‘ ideal investment.’ 
I suppose your wealthy clients are taking them 
up in sackfuls ? 


Stockbroker : They wish they could! Unfortunately, 
everyone is rationed toa thousand pounds’ worth. 


Save regularly week by week. Go to a Post Office or you 
Bank or Stockbroker and put your money into Defence Bonds 
or National War Bonds; or buy Savings Certificates; on 
deposit your savings in the Post Office or Trustee Savings 
Banks. Join a Savings Group and make others join with you. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, Londo» 
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after the acrimonious disputes which occupied the early 
months of the year, the prompt declaration of the full divi- 
dend in respect of 1940 is particularly welcome. It is all the 
more satisiactory in that the improvement in both gross and 
net receipts, which was a feature of the first half of the year, 
has suffered a very marked reduction since the collapse and 
over-running of Western Europe. At the end of June the rise 
in gross receipts was some 153 million dollars and that in the 
net figure about 7} millions. Four months later, the latter 
was virtually unchanged, while the former showed a rise of a 
mere million dollars, in round figures. It is readily intelligible 
that, while the increased armament effort is making for 
general prosperity in the Dominion, it may fall far short of 
making good the ill effects on traffic of the widening of the 
blockade. None the less, there should have been no doubt 
as to the preference dividend being amply covered. Indeed, 
for 1939, there were earnings of 32 cents per share on the 
ordinary capital and this, it would seem, must be materially 
increased, giving some hopes that the equity holders may 
receive something after a lapse of eight years. The preference 
shares, which rose 44 points to 454 on the interim declara- 
tion, had virtually maintained that level and advanced to 463 
on the announcement, made on Tuesday. The ordinary stock 
remains for the time being under the Treasury ban on deal- 
ings, but last changed hands in June at 54, while the New 
York price is equivalent to about 4}, which suggests that at 
best only a nominal payment is expected. 


* * * 


Further Brewery Results 


A further selection of brewery reports recently issued 
bears out the conclusion which was drawn from the accounts 
discussed in The Economist of November 23rd. Among the 
five companies whose profit trend is analysed in the follow- 
ing table, total earnings have in all cases risen steadily from 
the 1937-38 level. In two out of the five cases, however, ordi- 
nary dividends are below the rate paid in that year, the reduc- 
tion being due to a fall in the surplus equity earnings. In 
the case of two companies, Ind, Coope and Allsopp and 
H. and G. Simonds, total receipts have risen to new record 
levels at £1,369,046 and £1,153,996 respectively. The rate 
of equity earnings for Jnd, Coope has, however, declined 
from 37.7 per cent. in 1937-38 to 26.8 per cent. last year, 
or 32.2 per cent. on the 1938 capital. Over the same period 
the provision for compensation fund charge and taxation 
has risen from £260,439 to £600,450. Other charges have re 
mained relatively stable, and there is no doubt that in the 
case of Ind, Coope higher tax liability is the main cause 
of the decline in the surplus available for ordinary capital, 
and of the reduction in dividend from 273 to 224 per cent., 
or 27 per cent. on the old capital. The cut in the ordinary 
dividend of P. Phipps from 133 to 11} per cent. tax free 
is made necessary by a decline in the tax-free rate of equity 
earnings from 20 per cent. in the previous year to 17.3 
per cent. Total income was some £45,000 higher at £446.065, 
and there is actually a slight increase in the sum distributed, 
subject to tax. Another company to realise a rise in the 
absolute amount of equity earnings is the Wolverhampton 
and Dudley Brewery, whose available surplus rose from 
£246,213 in 1937-38 to £260,597 last year without any inter- 
vening setbick. An equally satisfactory improvement has 
been earned by H. and G. Simonds, with a rise in the net 
surplus from £164,982 in 1938-39 to £166,802, representing 
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35.6 against 31.0 per cent., despite a rise in tax provision 
from £89,878 to £185,636. foshua Tetley, with a slight set. 
back in equity earnings from £168,424 in 1938-39 to 
£168,255, has realised an increase in the rate of earnings 
from 22.3 to 23.6 per cent. It is a significant feature of the 
reports of all five companies that allocations to property and 
contingencies reserves are well maintained. In all cases, the 
dividend policy is conservative, and the outlook for the 
future appears to be cautiously assessed. The directors of 


Earned for Ord. 
Company (Years to Total ____.| Ord. | Price Yield 
September 30th) Profits Div. 
Amount) Rate 


. £ o ° %X & @ 


Ind, Coope & Allsopp : 
1938§ ... | 1,188,151 | 519,869 | 37-7 | 27 
1939 ‘a 1,259,748 | 496,542 | 31-3 23 70'-*| 6 8 7 
8 22 


1940 1,369,046 | 374,091 | 26° 








ST cnddtnsbtnboinkeos 306,466 | 180,991 | 22:4 14 
= evesewedenyess 316,885 | 168,424 | 22:3 12 10 6 0 { 
ST osceseabassskeneensts 345,830 | 168,255 | 23°6 12 
P. Phipps & Co. :} 
os ids ; 377,984 | 134,783 | 18-6 1354 +315 
BEOP scccovecceccccenccses 401,210 | 145,028 | 20-0 135, 60 2 10 5 
1940. seaiinisieum £46,065 123,400 | 17:3 11! 
W’hampton & Dudley : 
i wigs cacensndboennein 259,231 | 246,213 | 27-9 16 
1939 ...... Kaan ishned 271,961 | 258,697 | 31:2 | 16 | }54/-*| 5 18 7 
1940 .. paubenewas 273,845 | 260,597 33°5 16 
H. & G. Simonds : | 
1938¢ . 847,395 | 165,895 | 30:3 18 
1939... von 1,019,438 | 164,982 | 31:0 18 >61/3*' 5 17 6 
ED cn ssnscdpdciecsniotns 1,153,996 | 166,802 | 35-6 i8 
| i 
* Ex dividend. + Tax free dividend and earnings rate. + Earnings 
and dividend on capital of £755,042 subsequently raised to £800,000 


§ Interim paid on £1,745,688 capital, final paid on £1,963,911 and 20 per cent, 
capital bonus paid from reserve bringing capital to £2,356,693. 


Ind, Coope state that the group possesses further internal 
reserves in addition to those disclosed in the consolidated 
statement which are considered adequate to provide for con: 
tingencies. There is little fear that breweries will have to 
contend with falling demand in the current year, but taxa- 
tion and damage to property are likely to reduce yet further 
the surplus available for ordinary dividends. Despite these 
darker influences, brewery shares have been in demand in 
recent weeks, and yields at present prices average little more 
than £6 per cent. 


* * * 


British Celanese Continued Recovery 


British Celanese accounts for the year to June 29, 1940, 
show a further substantial improvement in gross profits, 
which, at £3,013,703 against £2,113,054, have touched the 
highest level for more than a decade. The directors attri- 
bute the rise mainly to stabilisation of demand through pro- 
ducers’ collaboration. This is to continue, but the negotia- 
tions for closer agreement with Courtaulds have failed to 
come to fruition. Clearly, for companies with such different 
profit records, E.P.T. on the present basis must add greatly 
to the difficulties of effecting an intimate alliance. The 
surplus available for dividends amounts to £320,106, a sum 
which, while it is satisfactorily above the previous year’s 
total of £73,558, is lower than that earned in the three years 
1933-34 to 1935-36, when gross profits were considerably 
smaller. The improvement in the company’s profit position 
over the past three years is analysed in the accompanying 
table : — 


Years to July Ist (approx.) 


1938 1939 1940 

; , £ £ { 

Total profits ........ s .. 1,947,363 2,113,054 3,013,703 
SPROOUIIOEE  ccccsecsesiioves: 346,394 353,600 363,000 
Income tax and N.D.C. ...... 2,000 165,000 635,000 
COERIET GRIOTIOES © o.0.occccccccecveces 1,378,714 1,334,902 1,517,002 
Debenture service .............. 193,793 185,994 178,595 
Earned for dividend............. 26,462 73,558 320,106 
PU NBS DIE oscccsdcscseeeess. 65,625* a 381,797¢ 
Contingencies reserve ......... a. ie 115,000 
oe Cr. 3,319 Cr. 20,744 Cr. 807 
Camry GOrWREG — ncccccccocsscceces 259,692 353,994 178,110 


* On 7 per cent. Ist pref. for 6 months to October 31, 1937. 
+ Being 2} years’ payment on 7 per cent. Ist pref. to April 30, 
1940, and 6 months’ payment on 7} per cent. 2nd pref. to 
April 30, 1931. 


The heaviest increase in costs is, of course, the rise 
in the tax provision from only £2.000 in 1937-38 and 
£165,000 in 1938-39 to £635,000. A.R.P. required £21,463 
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last year, and general sales expenses were some £200,000 
higher at £1,234,658. Thus, the year’s surplus earnings do 
not completely cover the total distribution on preference 
capital, which absorbs £381,797, being 24 years’ payment 
on first preference shares to April 30, 1940, and six months’ 
payment on second preference shares to April 30, 1931. 
After placing £115,000 to contingencies reserve against nil, 
and including special credits amounting to £807, the 
carry-forward is reduced from £353,994 to £178,110. 
Last year’s preference payments eliminated first preference 
arrears and reduced gross arrears on second preference capital 
to £2,769,141. The management passed the final payment 
on the latter in October, and no further reduction in the 
arrears is in sight. The balance sheet position has not sub- 
stantially altered since the previous year. Small rises have 
occurred in both debtors and creditors. Cash holdings are 
some £40,000 higher at £964,254 and £100,000 nominal of 
3 per cent. War Loan has been acquired. Stocks have risen 
from £1,183,535 to £1,714,511. The valuation of goodwill 
at £1,913,118 out of total assets of £14,150,719 and of fixed 
assets amounting to £7,165,029 is perhaps unduly large, but 
the general financial position, apart from accrued prefer- 
ence arrears, appears healthy. These figures refer to a situa- 
tion almost six months old, since when the outlook has 
deteriorated greatly, owing to restriction of sales in the 
home market, which can scarcely be made good by exports. 
The market estimate of the outlook is sufficiently clear. The 
{1, 7 per cent., cumulative first preference shares, at 
16s. 103d., yield £8 5s. 9d. per cent., while the 10s. ordinary 
shares stand at no more than 3s. 74d. 


* * * 


Sugar Contrast 

The reports of two sugar manufacturers for the year 
to end-September, 1940, show mixed results. Tate and Lyle, 
whose business is the refining of crude sugar, has suffered 
a setback with a total income, after tax, of £1,133,312 for 
the 55 weeks to September 28th, against £1,411,199 for the 
49 weeks to September 9, 1939. The total income, before tax, 
of Manbré and Garton, whose accounting year runs to 
September 30th, has improved from £513,222 to £531,495. 
Manbré and Garton are, of course, concerned with the 
manufacture of brewing sugar, which has not suffered from 
rationing restrictions in the same degree as has Tate and Lyle, 
and sales of its second string, saccharine, have un- 
doubtedly gained at the expense of sales of the Tate and Lyle 
subsidiary product, golden syrup. The Tate and Lyle 
accounts, which are analysed in detail in the following table 
for the three years since -1937-38, unfortunately convey a 
minimum of information. The gross profits figure is struck 
after tax and depreciation, and it must, therefore, be ex- 
pected that total receipts before deduction of these items 
were reasonably well maintained, especially since the manage- 
ment chooses to repeat the 134 per cent. dividend on ordin- 
ary capital at the cost of passing the usual £300,000 
transfer to general reserve. The carry-forward is somewhat 
higher at £71,496, against £55,578. 


Years to about September 30 


1938 1939* 1940 
£ £ £4 

ME RENE io insscensccsseses 1,260,310 1,148,179 973,122 
III ccs cnnscsctsesevesenes 1,357,884 1,411,199 1,133,312 
a open ea say sbanae 8,222 8,051 8,577 
PIE as cccsesssccycscsasce 89,072 83,360 92,317 
RN oo undswsduvederiewasees 71,500 71,500 71,500 
Ordinary shares :— 

SE, Sn ccnyuiceeageseeneaws vanes 1,189,090 1,248,288 960,918 

gh REE ER CREEP OR eer? 883,027¢ 945,000 945,000 

SE ccncadoaucedeveeasdisens 26-98 20:2 13-9 

ai Bl aitess i8}t 13} 134 
ais cele identak cue ceaeeede 300,000 300,000 Nil 


Carry forward .........0cscscsssees 52,290 55,578 71,496 

* 49 weeks ended September 9, 1939. + Includes £14,327 
paid on 240,000 shares created during the year. + Plus 40 per 
cent, capital bonus. § On old capital of £4,760,000. 


The Manbré and Garton accounts disclose a rise in alloca- 
tion for tax reserve from £50,000 to £80,000, while deprecia- 
tion, at £8,462, is slightly below the level of the previous 
year. The surplus available for ordinary and deferred capital 
and allowances to customers’ accounts is reduced from 
£374,920, after deduction of £4,994 for staff bonus, to 
£368,063 before deduction of an unspecified staff bonus 
Provision for 1939-40. Ordinary capital receives 18 per cent., 
‘a8 before, and deferred capital a further 99.4 per cent. These 
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payments have required a small draft on the carry-forward, 
which is reduced from £216,772 to £214,374. No allocation 
is made to reserve. The balance sheets of both companies 
show a marked increase in the value of stocks. Tate and Lyle 
stocks have risen from £1,633,284 to £3,500,082 and those 
of Manbré and Garton from £140,092 to £282,273. To 
finance the increase, cash holdings of both companies are 
sharply reduced from £1,375,398 to £239,277 and from 
£259,751 to £172,717 respectively. The Manbré and Garton 
balance sheet does not show any other significant change, 
general reserve still standing at £1,450,000. The directors of 
Late and Lyle state that one subsidiary company has in- 
curred a loss of less than £500, which has been carried 
forward in the books of the company concerned. On the 
basis of the figures presented, the supply of raw material to 
the brewers has suffered less than that of sugar—and its 
equivalents—to the public. The future of both companies is 
conditioned mainly by Government food policy, and share- 
holders are fortunate that distributions have been maintained 
for the present. The £1 ordinary shares of Tate and Lyle 
are quoted at 48s. ex dividend, yielding £5 12s. 6d. per cent. 
The Manbré and Garton {£1 ordinary stock, at 57s., yields 
£6 6s. 5d. per cent. The difference in yield seems to owe 
more than a little to the fact that the names making up the 
title of the former company are household words. 


. * - 
Carreras’ Progress 


The preliminary statement of Carreras for the year to 
October 31st makes sufficiently encouraging reading. It is 
probable that total receipts have exceeded the £2,087,264 
earned in 1938-39, since net profits after fees and deprecia- 
tion—and £6,908 of new issue expenses in the previous year 
—have risen from £2,005,839 to £2,122,379. Tax provision 
is, however, nearly doubled at £1,072,955, against £547,416, 
and, since mo corresponding reduction has been made in 
other charges against profits, it is clear that the surplus 
available for ordinary capital has suffered a certain 
reduction. Allocations to staff funds absorb £19,107, against 
£53,704, and no mention is made of any transfer to free 
reserves. The reduction in the total distribution on ordinary 
and “A” and “B” ordinary capital from 30 to 263 per 
cent., however, fails to avoid a certain draft on the carry- 
forward, which is reduced from £303,210 to £276,447. 
As far as can be judged from the preliminary figures, the set- 
back to surplus earnings is due solely to the company’s rising 
tax liability, and the more general difficulties of war-time 
trading have not affected Carreras’ profit-earning capacity. 
In the circumstances, this is the most that shareholders can 
expect, and it remains a matter for interesting speculation 
whether Carreras’ results are a pointer to the profits of other 
tobacco leaders. In fact, the policy of the management has 
prevented the full impact of the higher tax charge from 
falling on dividends. The £1 “A” ordinary shares at 80s. 
offer the satisfactory yield of £6 13s. 4d. per cent. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note : all dealings are for cash 


Tue cheerful tone which prevailed in the 
markets at the close of last week, follow- 
ing news of changes in the Italian high 
command, has been continued in the pre- 
sent week after a temporary setback on 
Monday. The subdued tone in most sec- 
tions on Monday, due probably to the 
intensity of Sunday night’s raid on Lon- 
don, was short-lived, disappearing before 
news of further Greek successes and the 
British offensive in Libya. Gilt-edged 
responded readily, and the securities of oil 
companies geographically affected enjoyed 
substantial gains, as did sections of the 
foreign bond market. Movements in the 
industrial market continued to be irregu- 
lar, but the undertone was firm. 


* 


After an uneventful close to the week in 
the gilt-edged market, prices eased on 
Monday, 24 per cent. Consols losing as 
much as 2. Numerous losses of } occurred 
on the same day, including 34 per cent. 
War Loan and Conversion and 4 per cent. 
Consols and Funding. Later in the week, a 
large part of the losses was made good, a 
start being made on Tuesday, when 23 
per cent. Consols recovered } and the 
other stocks 4, which was also gained by 
Local Loans. Dominion and_ colonial 
stocks ruled mainly firm. The foreign bond 
market provided several interesting 
features. British and American financial 
aid for Chima proved a bull point for 
Chinese securities, which rose steadily, the 
44 per cent. issue of 1908 gaining as 
much as 3 points on Tuesday, when 5 per 
cent. bonds of 1912 improved 23 points. 
The success of the campaign in the 
Middle East promoted further rises in 
Egyptian and Greek securities. Chilean 
bonds lost ground on rumours of the tem- 
porary suspension of sinking fund pay- 
ments. 

* 


Interest in the home rail market was at 
a low ebb. After a quiet close to last week, 
ordinary stocks were generally offered on 
Monday, when Great Western § and 
L.M.S. ordinary eased 4 and Southern 
deferred 4. Later in the week there were 
few transactions, but “ Berwick” senior 
issues incurred small losses. Argentine 
rails moved uncertainly, but lost ground 
on balance, the market being disappointed 
by the reports so far issued. Canadian 
Pacific preference were raised 1} points 
on Tuesday, following the dividend an- 
nouncement. 

* 


No large volume of demand develope 
in the industria] market, but London 
Brick, on the interim decision, Ind, Coope, 
on the report, and the tobacco leaders pro- 
vided bright spots. Turnover in heavy in- 
dustrials was small and no definite trend 
was apparent, though the downward 
movement of South Durham continued. 
After early gains, Raleigh Cycle Holdings 
eased through profit-taking. Chain stores, 
which were offered at the end of last week, 
were once more in demand. In other sec- 
tions of the market, Lever and Unilever, 
I.C.I. and Dunlop all gained a few 
points. 

* 


Turnover was on a small scale in all 
sections of the mining markets, but on the 
whole sentiment was more cheerful than 
at the close of last week and prices were 
firmer. This is particularly the case among 
kaffirs, where demand from the Cape 
served to provide a few substantial gains. 
Thus, on Tuesday, East Geduld rose by 
as much as } and Grootvlei by 4. No 
improvement took place in the rubber 
market, where business remained at a 
minimum. The most striking feature of 
the commodity markets was the revival in 
demand for securities of oil companies 


whose prospects are affected by the pro- 
gress of the Middle Eastern campaign. 
The market was led by Anglo-Iranian, but 
Shell, Burmah and Attock all gained 
ground, and support was also forthcoming 
for Mexican and Canadian Eagles. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. | Security Indices 
| Total Corres. selena 
1940 Bargains) Day | 

in S.E. 1939 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List | shares* | Int.t 

Dec. 4. 2,035 3,670 69 8 124 5 
~- S. 2,143 3,747 69 4 124 6 
a 2 2,100 3,760 69:4 1246 
» <9 we 1 eee 4,738 | 69-2 124 6 
» ©@...| U7 3,996 69-4 124°6 
» il... | 2,029 4,187 | 69°5 124-7 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940 : highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940 : highest, 126-5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 114-9 (June 26). 


New York 


At the end of last week, trading on Wall 
Street was enlivened by a technical rally 
in which steel issues led a wide range of 
gains and turnover notably improved. The 
rally was continued on Monday with steel 
shares still in demand and some interest 
in shipbuilding securities was stimulated 
by recognition of British shipping needs. 
Aircraft, copper and chemical issues were 
also well supported. Later in the week, in 
the absence of definite news from Europe, 
interest fell away and prices ruled steady 
around Monday’s levels. 

Sentiment became more cautious in 
mid-week, but a continuation of the tech- 
nical rally is expected. The Iron Age esti- 
mates steel mill activity at 96.5 per cent. 
of capacity, against 97 per cent. last week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Dec. 4, 650,000; 

Dec. 5, 600,000; Dec. 6, 540,000; 
Dec. 7, 400,000 ; Dec. 9, 630,000 ; 
Dec. 10, 610,000. 


Close Close Close Close 

Dec. Dec Dec. Dec. 

. 10, > 10, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 

i. Railroads Celanese of A. 27%4 2754 
Balt. & Ohio.. 354 31loChrysler ... 7634 76l4 


Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 263g 265, Curt. Wr.“A” 28 281g 
Illinois Cent. 7 7 \Bastman Kdk. 14313 136 
N.Y. Cent...... 137g 1334,Gen. Elec. ... 33 335¢ 
Northern Pac. 6!2 614 Gen. Motors.. 4910 4954 
Pennsyl. Rl.... 215g 2214 Inland Steel . 8614 88%, 
Southern ....... 1214 121 — Ser o oa 
nt. Nickel ... 2354 lg 
Amer Tel. 166 170. |Liggett Myers 935, 90 


Amer. W’wks. 7 Nat. Dairy ... 1314 13), 


654 re a 
fos. Lie... 37 37 fer aoe 2s, 2M 


Nat. Steel .... 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 287g 2834 2 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 26 Proct.Gamble 5419 56 


26 'c i. 

: ;, Sears Roebck. 75! 767g 
United Gas .. 10) 9°4 Sheil Union... 10% 103, 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac.. 814 8&lg 
Industrial Stan. Oi] N.J. 3312 335g 
Amer. Metal.. 195g 195g 20th Cen. Fox 554 55g 
Am. Roll. Ml. 15 1512\U.S. Steel .... 675g 695g 
Am. Smelting 4454 445g West’hse El... 10354 1035, 
Anaconda ...... 2713 2714 Woolworth.. 3214 32lg 
BREED <cscncnee 235g 2510 Yngstn. Sheet 40 4034 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 <= 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 
Nov. Nov. | Dec. 
Low | High 20, 27, 4, 
June | Jan. 1940 1940. 1940 
5 3 


347Industrials 80-9 |111°4 | 95:6 | 940 94 3 
32 Rails ...... 20-7a| 30'7 | 27 7 | 269 | 265 
40 Utilities .... 71:2a| 89:4 | 78:4 | 776) 77 4 


419 Stocks .... 69°9 | 94:8 | 81:9 80-5 | 806 
Av. yield*...... 6°61% 4°30%'5 95% 6 20% 6 15% 
High | Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


DatLy AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


a May 22nd. 


Nov. 28 | Nov. 29 Nov. 30 Dec. 2 | Dec. 3 | Dec. 4 


103-00 | 103-30 | 103-90 | 103-90 103-50 | 103-50 


1940 High: 123-7, January 3rd. Low: 86°7 
June 10th. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 14, 1940 Capital versions Money 


£ £ £ 





OGD PUES cecccesccce Nil oon Nil 
To Shareholders Nil sa Nil 
By S.E. Introduction . Nil aie Nil § 
By Permission to Deal. Nil ci Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t... 4,404,101 4,404,101 
3% Defence Bondst 4,342,800 4,342,800 
212% Nat. War Bonds}$26,411,288 26,411,288 
t Week to December 3, 1940. + Week to 


December 3rd, making total since June 25th, 
£379,924,093. 


Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
1940 (New Basis) .. 1,367,582,458a 1,014,326,425¢ 
1939 (New Basis)... 148 552,165 122,467,471 
1940 (Old Basis).... 1,351,050,738a 998,358,776¢ 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 97,295,554 71,306,723 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K, ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
°40 (New Basis) 1,012,983,783a 1,342,642 Nil 
"39 (New Basis). 94,848,455 25,373,284 2,245,732 
*40 (Old Basis). 998,216,320a 142,456 Nil 
°39 (Old Basis) 55,146,632 15,840,091 20,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord, 


& £ & 
1940 (New Basis) 997,752,794a1,887,130 14,686,501 
1939 (New Basis) 66,222,895 8,831,629 47,412,947 
1940 (Old Basis). 997,017,144a 332,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 58,458,921 2,688,459 10,159,343 


*“Old Basis ”’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis”’ is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 
(a) Allowing for £1,650,000 National Savings 
Certificates repaid in five weeks to November 30, 
1940. 


Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
Among recent brewery results, 
BENTLEY’S YORKSHIRE BREWERY 
has succeeded in increasing net profits 
from £47,692 to £60,469, although gross 
income increased only from £202,135 to 
£209,632. The 10 per cent. ordinary 
dividend is repeated. ROBERT 
DEUCHAR is maintaining the 20 per 
cent. tax free payment. Gross receipts 
rose from {£178,724 to £227,769, but 
higher taxation reduced net income from 
£49,401 to £38,583. PETER WALKER 
AND SON have suffered a slight setback 
in total income from £559,401 to £559,035, 
and in net earnings from £488,057 to 
£472,069, but the 21$ per cent. dividend 
is maintained. Among iron and steel 
companies, LAMBERT BROS. and 
BROWN BAYLEY’S STEEL have both 
repeated the ordinary dividends at 15 per 
cent. and 15 per cent. tax free respectively. 
In both cases, gross and net revenue were 
satisfactorily above the 1938-39 level. 
SOUTH DURHAM and CARGO 
FLEET have been less fortunate with 
falls in net profits from £96,567 to 
£39,321 and from £20,763 to £526 
respectively. CARGO FLEET is paying 
nil against 2 per cent., while SOUTH 
DURHAM is passing the previous year’s 
6 per cent. dividend on “ B” ordinary 
shares and halving the previous 12 per 
cent. ordinary payment. J. L. THORNY- 
CROFT is paying 10 per cent. as before, 
despite a fall in gross and net receipts, 
the latter amounting to £141,976 against 
£169,171. BIRMID INDUSTRIES have 
realised an encouraging rise in net earnings 
from £118,109 to £133,884, and have 
raised the dividend from 15 to 174 per 
cent. An increase in dividend is also 
announced by HAY’S WHARF, who are 
paying 8 against 7 per cent., with net 
earnings of £221,648 against £188,618. 
PRINCE LINE is repeating the 2} per 
cent. dividend. Gross receipts rose from 
£146,237 to £203,865, but higher alloca- 
tions to replacement plus depreciation 
resulted in a fall in net earnings from 
£19,637 to £15,865. Despite recent 
political events, STEAUA ROMANA, 
with higher net profits at £48,107 against 


(Continued on page 745) 
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Industry and Trade 


Unemployment in November 


The unemployment returns for November 11th show 
that no perceptible inroad is being made into the total 
number of persons out of work, Ever since last June the total 
number of persons registered at the employment exchanges 
of Great Britain has been around 800,000, while the number 
of wholly unemployed has consistently remained above 
600,000. The latest figures, relating to November 11th, show 
a total unemployment register of 791,000, of whom 603,000 
were wholly unemployed, against 635,000 on October 14th. 
An analysis of the duration of unemployment of the persons 
registered as applicants for unemployment benefit or allow- 
ances (excluding boys and girls) on November 25th is given 
below: — 

ANALYSIS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Men Women 
Aged Aged Aged 

18to49 50t064 181059 
Under two weeks ...........+++: 109,408 44,592 87,213 
Two to four weeks ............ 23,524 13,554 30,819 
Four to six weeks...........0:+. 17,715 10,920 28,513 
Six weeks to twelve months... 40,554 44,884 97,068 
Twelve months or more ...... 13,256 40,823 13,702 











Total ... 204,457 


The number of men unemployed for twelve months or 
more has been nearly halved since May 20th and was 54,079 
on November 25th; moreover, the majority of these long- 
term unemployed are aged 50 years or more. The category 
of men unemployed from six weeks to twelve months, how- 
ever, still amounted to 85,438 on November 25th. In general, 
this analysis suggests that the unemployed are not absorbed 
into essential occupations speedily enough and that a fresh 
effort is required to find some kind of useful occupation for 
the long-term unemployed. 


154,773 257,315 


* * * 


Coal Export Rebate 


The British coal export trade was officially informed last 
week that from December Ist the freight rebate on exported 
coal, coke, and patent fuel would be 30 per cent. of the 
carriage charge where the charge is a toll, and in all other 
cases i4d. a ton and 75 per cent. of the remaining part of 
the conveyance rate. If, for example, the charge for the 
carriage of coal was 2s. 6d. per ton, the new charge will be 
2s. 44d. less 75 per cent. of 2s. 44d. This is by far the 
highest rebate which has been allowed on exported coal since 
its introduction by the Local Government Act, 1929, the 
previous highest being 14d. and 41 per cent. of the re- 
mainder of the conveyance rate given in 1933. By this year’s 
increase of 16% per cent. in railway charges the average 
receipts from the transport of coal for export have been 
raised from about 2s. 4d. per ton to just over 2s. 8d. per 
ton, but from this higher rate colliery owners will now be 
able to claim a rebate of about 2s. per ton, against an 
average rebate of roughly 63d. per ton during the past three 
years and the previous peak amount of 11.01ld. per ton in 
1933. The increase in the rebate is due to the reduced 
amount taken out of the Railway Freight Rebates Fund since 
last June, a consequence of the fall in exports. On the volume 
of shipments during the past two or three months the new 
rebate represents approximately £1.25 millions per annum, 
which compares with an average of £1.3 millions remitted 
during the three years 1936-38. It is expected that the rebate 
on dock charges will also be increased. In the early days of 
the rebate scheme it was the foreign consumer rather than 
the colliery owner who obtained the benefit of the reduced 
conveyance rates through lower f.o.b. prices, but under the 
Present statutory marketing schemes and their district co- 


ordinating arrangements it is now within the power of the 
industry to secure the whole of the benefit. And if the benefit 
is retained by the industry, it should bring considerable 
financial relief to the Durham and South Wales coalfields, 
which have suffered most from the heavy decline in the 
volume of the export trade since last June. 


* * * 


Retail Trade Buoyant in October 


The retail turnover returns for October, published in 
last week’s Board of Trade Fournal, show that the value of 
sales in that month was 6.8 per cent. higher than in the 
corresponding month a year ago. In September the turnover 
showed a fall of 5.2 per cent. from the figure for September, 
1939. The expansion in sales in October was due partly to 
forestalling of the purchase tax, which came into operation 
on October 21st. Thus, while sales of food and perishable 
goods in October were 5.2 per cent. lower in value than a 
year earlier, those of other merchandise showed an increase 
of no less than 20.9 per cent. The increase was fairly general, 
but it was most marked in the case of piece-goods and 
clothing. As a result of the run on the shops, their stocks 
showed an appreciable fall. At the end of September the 
value of stocks (at cost) of non-food merchandise was 28.9 
per cent. higher than at the end of the corresponding month 
a year earlier, while at the end of October they were only 
14.6 per cent. above those of a year ago. While statistics are 
not yet available for November, it would appear that non- 
food sales continued to be brisk, a reflection of the public’s 
inclination to buy up old stocks of goods not yet charged 
with purchase tax and of its expectation of a decline in 
supplies in consequence of the stricter rationing of retailers 
from December Ist. 


* * * 


Growing Aluminium Supplies 


In a Parliamentary reply Mr Hall, Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, recently confirmed that the Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa has proved the existence of 
commercial deposits of bauxite on the Mlanje Mountain 
(Nyasaland) and that the Corporation is now actively in- 
vestigating the possibility of exploiting these deposits. As 
far as is known in the City, the development of these de- 
posits, which are said to contain about 60,000,000 tons of 
bauxite, may include a project to reduce the aluminium on 
the spot, especially as there are good prospects of generating 
hydro-electric power near the deposit. However this may be, 
it will probably be a long time before supplies of bauxite 
or aluminium from Nyasaland become available. Meanwhile 
production of both bauxite and finished aluminium in other 
parts of the Empire is rapidly expanding. In Canada, where 
the Aluminium Company of Canada, Ltd., had started a 
$7,000,000 expansion programme shortly before the war 
which included considerable extensions in the reduction 
capacity of the Arvida and Shawinigan Falls works, the 
potential output of finished aluminium has now been raised 
to well over 100,000 tons. Further extensions with financial 
support of the British Government are in progress and 
should soon enable the Dominion to supply the whole of 
our huge war requirements. Last year Canada produced 
75,000 metric tons of aluminium, against 66,000 tons a year 
before and only 26,200 tons in 1936. Under an agreement 
concluded early this year, the whole of the exportable 
aluminium surplus of Canada in 1940 and 1941 (which 
amounts to about 90 per cent. of production) is supplied 
to the British Government, which controls the British market. 
Fortunately, Canada has no difficulties in securing bauxite 
supplies from Allied sources. British Guiana, which has 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 744) 


£44,436, is maintaining the 24 per cent. 
Ordinary distribution. WATERLOW 
AND SONS have suffered a setback in 
gross receipts from £265,810 to £242,109 
and in net earnings from £135,567 to 
£116,018. Consequently, the dividend is 
reduced from 7} to 5 per cent. RUBBER 
REGENERATING are paying 5 per cent. 
against nil. Total income rose from 
£21,284 to £35,895, although after writing 


off £27,080 against shares in a subsidiary 
and loss on property, the year’s earnings 
show an actual deficit of £6,124. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
—Profit year to November Ist, £279,434 
(£282,697). Dividends remain at 16 per 
cent. on capital stock and 5 per cent. on 
“A” stock. To reserves, £165,000 
(£160,000). Forward, £88,097 (£86,363). 
Note circulation, £4,190,678 (£3,291,546). 


Deposits, £41,959,529 ([37,849,751). 
Total assets, £52,702,177 (£47,152,629). 


Bank of London and South America, 
Ltd.—Net profit year to September 30, 
1940, £535,564 (£472,287). Dividend 
5 per cent. as before. To contingency and 
taxation reserves, £330,000 (£270,000). 
Forward, £177,327 (£173,763). Total 
assets, £77,718,069 (£81,068,532). Current 
and deposit accounts, £55,403,249 
(£60,494,660). 


(Continued on page 752) 
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increased its bauxite production more than fourfold in the 
past five years and exported 483,652 metric tons last year, 
is Canada’s main supplier and Dutch Guiana (Surinam), 
whose bauxite output amounted to no less than 504,062 tons 
in 1939, could easily supply any additional Canadian require- 
ments due to the Dominion’s expanding aluminium output. 
In addition to the Guianas, the Dutch East Indies and the 
Unfederated Malay States have rapidly increased their bauxite 
production in the past two years, and aluminium production 
is about to be begun in India and Australia. In the United 
Kingdom, too, where, according to the United States Bureau 
of Mines, production of aluminium has been increased from 
15,100 metric tons in 1935 to 25,000 tons in 1939, a further 
rise in production is expected this year, although the loss 
of French supplies has increased the cost of our bauxite 
imports, which have now to be brought here from overseas. 
While the Allied territories are now virtually self-sufficient 
both in bauxite and finished aluminium, substantial quanti- 
ties of American aluminium were acquired by the Ministry 
of Supply from the United States in the first year of war. 
Although consumption of aluminium in the United States, 
which rose by 87 per cent. to 167,600 short tons last year, is 
still growing at a rapid rate, that country can still be regarded 
as an efficient source to supplement British supplies should 
this be necessary. Production in the United States in 1939, 
at 148,400 tons, was some 20,000 tons smaller than con- 
sumption, but last year the Aluminum Company of America 
not only completed an expansion programme at a cost of 
$26,000,000, but also started another estimated to absorb 
$30,000,000. Works now nearing completion will raise it 

potential output to 215,000 tons early in 1941. Another, 
with a capacity of 30,000 tons, is to start production in the 
middle of next year. Adequate supplies for the huge United 
States re-armament programmes are thus more than assured. 
On the European continent, too, production of aluminium 
has advanced substantially this year, although figures are 
unobtainable. The present war, therefore, is proving of deci- 
sive influence on the world aluminium supply. Last year 
world production is estimated by the United States Bureau 
of Mines to have reached 647,400 metric tons, against 
578,800 tons a year before and 259,600 tons five years ago 

This year an output of 750,000 tons seems assured, and 
further increases are almost certain to follow. 


A piping hot cup of Bovril puts you on 


top of your form. Instead of feeling 
cold-and-weary, Bovril makes you 
warm-and-cheery. 

Be strong yourself and by your example 
comfort and cheer others around you. 
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United States Exports 


The latest available statistics of the foreign commerce 
of the United States show an increase of nearly 43 per 
cent. in the value of exports of United States merchandise 
in the period January-August, 1940, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1939. The figure for the eight pre- 
war months was $1,872 millions, and for the first eight 
months of 1940 it was $2,676 millions. When allowance js 
made for the price changes which occurred between the two 
xeriods, the increase is about 29 per cent. in volume. The 
table below shows exports to the principal countries, but 
these figures include re-exports, as they are not shown 
separately in the official returns: — 


UNITED STaTEs Exports (INCLUDING RE-EXxPORTS) BY COUNTRIES 
(In Millions of Dollars) 





Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug. 

1939 1940 1939 1940 
Canada . . 283-3 450-8 Portugal ........ 5-2 13:1 
toundland : 4 6°4 ORE tcens - 10°8 24-0 
\ en ” 50:2 58-9 Greece ...... - 4:9 7:3 
Central America 37:0 64-9 Rumania 4:2 4-9 
British West Indies and Jugoslavia 1-2 3-0 
Bermuda se 13-1 12-5 Palestine 5-€ 3] 
Dutch West Indie 25:3 15 lurke 6°4 6°6 
Colombia & 5-0 British India . 23°6 44-1 

Venezuela ; : 375 47-5 British Malaya ....... 53 10 
Argentina . 38°5 84:8 Netherlands Indies. 21°5 31°) 
Brazil ... 44-7 75-8 Philippines ..... ..- 60°7 68-6 
Chile 14-¢ 28-7 China ‘ ems a | 
Peru 10-7 15°4 Hong Kong .... : 13:9 11-9 
Belgium . 43-2 25-0 Kwantung vasenten lll 6:7 
Denmark ‘ 13:0 6:0 Japan 135°8 147°5 
France 107°6 252:°7 Australia 37°8 =52°7 
Germany 461 0-2 New Zealanc 12:2 11:8 
Netherlands . 551 4-2 Egypt 5 12:3 
Sweden ‘ - 51-7 34-6 Morocco . “ae 2 6 2:1 
Switzerland 7-4 20:0 Union of S. Africa 45:1 60:4 
United Kingdom 310-3 592-2 Mozambique . 4:2 6°8 
Finland ‘ ‘ 8:6 18°7 Other countries -»» 265°1 209-4 
Poland and Dantzig 16-0 —-—— = 
SPUEY cbactcnaes ‘ 27:0 58-2 Total se 1895°7 27347 


This table leaves no doubt as to who has captured the export 
trade lost by the belligerent, occupied and blockaded coun- 
tries. The greatly increased exports to Great Britain and her 
allies, who included France for most of the period under re 
view, are matched by some of the increases in United States 
exports to neutral markets such as Central America, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile and Soviet Russia. Exports to all the 
countries of north-western and Central Europe were greatly 
diminished, and by August had in many cases apparently 
ceased. 


Exports of Commodities 


The increase in United States exports has been spread 
over the majority of the principal commodities, as the 
table below shows :— 


PRINCIPAL UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug. 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
Meat products. ..... 22:0 17°5 | Iron and steel advanced 
Edible animal oils & fats 14°0 10°4 manufactures ......... 29:6 41°6 
Dairy products ..... 13 10°6 Copper enue sagbesned 54°8 89-7 
 \ >see 7:6 12-1 Brass and Bronze .. 4-6 20-4 
Leather ....... eis 7*4 8-4 Electrical machinery and 
Maize and meal ......... A1'4 29-7 | OD nn css xaneeee 67:0 76°6 
Wheat and flour . 48°5 23-1 | Industrial machinery ... 191-6 277°9 
Vegetables & preparations 10:3 14:4 | Agricultural machinery 48:4 56°9 
Fruits and preparations 48°3 25°6 | Automobiles and other 
Sugar & related products 6:1 14°6 vehicles... cesesess 261°6 419°6 
Rubber & manufactures 22°6 26°5 Aircraft, parts and ac- 
Tobacco & manufactures 61°6 43°5 eterno 70-2 198°6 
TT CONTA cccccccceceee0. O6°3 269°2 Coal tar products ...... 8:1 20°0 
Cotton manufactures :.. 34°0 40°6 Medicinal preparations.. 12:7 19°5 
Rayon & other synthetic Chemical specialties ... 20:2 27°0 
PD cisnsesasssascce Ge Bee Industrial chemicals .... 17-7 36:1 
Sawmill products ...... 28:2 24°8 Pigments, paints and 
Paper base stocks ..... 4:0 22-6 ee 13:7 16°0 
Paper and manufactures 18°5 45°8 Fertilisers, etc............. 10:7 12:1 
Coal and related fuels... 3-7 62:0 Explosives, etc. ......... 2:8 15-7 
Petroleum and products 245°0 225-0 Photographic, etc., goods 12-7 10°6 
Non-metallic minerals 18:6 24-4 Firearms, ammunition & 
Iron and steel semi- ae ; 37 42:4 
manuiactures ....... 95-0 234°5 
Steel mill manufactures 36°2 .? Caer GTthles oo. cccccee. ee 94:3 


There was a decline, between the two periods under con- 
sideration, in exports of meat products and animal fats, 
wheat, fruit, tobacco, timber, petroleum and its products, 
and photographic goods. All the other more important ex- 
ports increased, and for the most part those which showed 
the largest increases were materials or manufactures of con- 
spicuous importance as war supplies (raw cotton exports In- 
creased from 1,791 million bales to 3,315 million bales; steel 
plates from 6 million to 30 million Ilb.; copper from 523 
to 684 million Ib; airplane engines from 1,220 to 2,896; 
explosives from 15 million Ib. to 54 million Ib.), and goods 
of which Germany used to be an important exporter. 
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The Anglo-Turkish Trade Agreements 


The Institute of Export has received from its Trade 
Agreements Committee a “ tentative report” on the Anglo- 
Turkish Trade Agreements. The report, which embodies the 
result of a study of these agreements from 1935 onwards, 
is intended to provide a standard by which to judge the 
utility of trade agreements in general. The conclusion it 
elementary errors” in the original agree- 
ments, by no means all of which were corrected in the sub- 
sequent agreements, are “a lamentable reflection on the 
capacity of the persons responsible for the negotiation of the 
agreements on behalf of the trading community of this 
country.” The report lays down some eleven conditions 
which such an agreement should fulfil, exclusive of the para- 
mount consideration, not in their view realised, that it must 
work. It then sets out to demonstrate that none of these 
conditions has been complied with, and finally makes a list 
of constructive suggestions as bases for a new agreement. 


COMMODITY AND 


“ce 


reaches is that 


Cotton.—Prices in the market during 
the past week have advanced in sympathy 
with the rise in raw cotton rates. More 
business has been done than for some 
little time back. Customers who have re- 
cently been hesitant have placed orders 
more freely. Operations in the Liverpool 
market under the new emergency futures 
contracts are working quite smoothly. 
Larger orders for piece-goods for export 
have come from Java both for printed and 
finished styles and also for white shirtings- 
Very little has been done for India, but 
fancies have moved off more freely for 
Rangoon and Singapore, while useful 
orders have been secured in bleachers and 
sateens for Egypt. Some makers have done 
better for South America in finishing 
qualities. Steady buying has occurred in 
standard makes for South Africa. Some 
Government orders have been given out. 
An active business has been done in coarse 
yarns in American and Egyptian qualities, 
and many spinners have extended their 
order lists. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


Week ended From Aug. 1 to 
Variety Nov. Dec. Dec. | Dec. 
°000 bales) 29, 6, 8, | 6, 
1940 1940 193 1940 
American ........ | 11:9 | 20°4 to4 38 
Brazilian......... 14:1 8:6 140 135 
Peruvian, etc. ... 2:4 2°6 83 5, 
Egyptian ......... | 4:9 4-0 122 8&5 
Sudan Sake] .... 2:6 4 71 l 
East Indian .... 5-2 4-2 105 f 
Other countries 6°8 12 71 
TNE chsnond 47:9 45-3 1,056 890 


Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular. 


Metals.—The tin market has been 
dull throughout the week and the price of 
standard cash at one time fell slichtly 
below £257 per ton. At the next meeting 
of the International Tin Committee, pro- 
visionally fixed for December 16th, pre- 
liminary discussions are expected to be 
held on the future of the restriction 
scheme when the present restriction period 
ends at the end of 1941. It is reported 
that the British Government has informed 
the Government of India that it cannot 
accept further orders for most of the 
classes of steel for which quota recom- 
Mendation certificates are necessary, but 
has offered to permit Indian orders to be 
placed in the United States through the 
British Purchasing Commission. 


Grains.—The American loan to 
Argentina caused a sharp setback in North 
American wheat options at the end of 
last week as it was thought that it might 
cause exports from Argentina to expand. 
The possibility of a loan to Spain, how- 
ever, which would enable her to import 
grain, improved the export prospects at 
the beginning of this week and quotations 
recovered. Winnipeg options also advanced 
On reports that Canada may share in this 
export trade. Offerings of La Plata maize 
are very scarce pending an announcement 
of the Argentine Government selling price, 
but there were some indications of a price 
equivalent to 12s. 6d. per 480 Ib. f.o.b. 
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WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


| Week ended | FromAug.1to 





From 

("000 quarters) ' Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | Nov. 

23, 30, 2, 30, 

1940 | 1940 1939 1940 

N. America ........ - 585 523 8,384 6,639 

Argentine, Uruguay. 268 203 7,703 3,845 

PRMATETED crecececceseces 7 ow 6127, ...* 

Rr 20 64 114 84 

Danube and district ea ; 2,537 182 

Other countries ...... 7 311 

EE anbsihienies 873 790 19,661} 10,750 


* Unobtainable. + Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended FromApr.1to 
From ; . <= 
, - Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | Nov. 
(000 quarters) 33. 30, 2, 30, 
1940 1940 1939 1940 








Argentina..........0.0. 50 39 11,920 5,803 
Auantic America .... 144 53 |1,197 | 2,662 
Danube Region ...... ; aa 1,124 678 
S. & B. Afvica 00.000. * * (2,708 |1,117¢ 
Indo-China, etc. ..... = 1,176 91 
, eee 194 92 18,145 10,351 


* Not received. + Incomplete since October 26th. 
Source: The Cora Trade News. 


Rubber.—Under a Board of Trade 
Order of December 4th export licences 
vill be necessary from December 12th for 
the shipment of the principal varieties of 
rubber to all destinations. It has pre- 
viously been possible to export rubber to 
the Empire without licence. The price of 
rubber on the London market has been 
firmer this week with increased demand 
from consumers and reached 1s. per Ib. 

Oils and Oilseeds.—Conditions are 
without material change. The linseed 
market has been quiet since Indian 
shippers raised their quotations. The new 
Argentine crop, however, is now coming 
on to the market and a small business on 
United Kingdom account for December- 
January shipment is reported around 
£11 10s. per ton delivered. With the 
smaller acreage sown some reduction from 
last season’s total yield may be expected. 


THE ECONOMIST SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935 = 100) 








Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
S, 6, 9, 10, ll, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 


Crops . -- 101-2,101-2)105-€/105-7'105-3 
Raw moeterials,...... 166°1 165-8'165-§ 165-9 166-2 
Complete Index... 129-6 129°5.132-4132-4132-3 


Mar. | Aug. | Dec. Nov.| Dec. 
31, 31, | Il, 4, 4, 
1937* 1939 1939 1940) 1940 


NN i ib ces canvases 147-9, 92-2)122-1101-7)101-°3 
Raw materials........ 207-3:122-:9 133°7,165-7 165°8 
Complete Index... 175:1,106-4129:2 129-8 129-6 


* Highest level reached during the 1932-37 recovery. 
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These suggestions include the formation of Anglo-Turkish 
committees of experienced business men in each country; 
the limitation of the agreement to normal commercial ex- 
changes; the confining of the agreement to the products of 
the two countries concerned and its extension to cover all 
of these, whether imported directly or indirectly; a proper 
ascertainment of the percentage of the value of Turkish 
goods imported into this country to be set aside to cover 
the cost of freight and insurance provided by the United 
Kingdom; the elimination as far as possible of the quota 
system; the prevention of any substantial disequilibrium 
which might lead to serious delays in payments; and provi- 
sion for payment by bank credits through the clearing. Most 
of these suggestions are intended to remedy serious defects 
which have made themselves felt in the existing agreements. 
It is not yet known to what extent they have been embodied 
in the new agreement between the two countries which was 


recently announced. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


Shipments of Argentine linseed from 
January lst to the end of November were 
818,000 tons, compared with 1,292,600 
tons in the same period of 1939. The 
total included 466,000 tons for Europe, as 
against 884,600 tons. Releases of oilcakes 
and meals for dairy stock for December 
are 70 per cent. of the monthly average 
prior to June, 1939. 





AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL 
SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 

Average Daily Sales Stocks 
(at 
} cost) 
| end 
} Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 


1940 


(a) By Commodities 
Non-Food Merchan- 


°o > 


dise :— 

Piece-goods.....+.... +29-6 —14:3 +36:3 430-9 
Women’s wear ...... + 30:0 + 16-4) +26°6 0:2 
Men’s and boys’ 

iia cesstidenseecce 21-5! +27°7'+27:1 18-4 
Boots and shoes ...... 32-1 +10°0+ 40-0 1-4 
Furnishing depart 

GUBEED. ccccccsccsce eos | +15-9 0-2 +15-1;+27-2 
FERCGWOTO  cccccdeccese 13-4 4:4 1:3,+17°8 
Fancy departments 2:& 5-2 +17-2+19-0 
Sports and travel 1-1 8-3 +52-9 6:6 
Miscellaneous......... 38 -( 0-9 4 24:4 








Total —— Non-Food 
Merchandise ... 21.0+ 674 
Food & Perishables 5 4-—-11-5 5:2 +42:2 


Total — All De- 








partments 10 8 5:2 6817-4 
(6) By Districts 

SOI é dacccsctcccses +12-9)+12°1 23°9 5-5 
North-East = ..ccesees + 11-2 7:1 15-7}+20°3 
North-West ......... i+11-6 4-3)/+17-2)/+19-¢ 
Midland & S. Wales |+12-1\+ 5:6,+15-4/+ 26-2 
South England ..... \ 9-2;— 9-1 4-9 4+-18°7 
Central & West End | 

en eae | —20-2|—20°7 8:6)+11-7 
Suburban London 5-4 a3 7-7 36° 1 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Registered unemployed 
aged 14 and over 


(i - « ~ tu \ 
(incl. agriculture) Percentage 


of insured 
, persons 
Date of Total (aged 16-64) 
Return unem- 
Of whom’ ployed 
Index, wholly incl. 
adjusted unem- agriculture) 
Number for ployed 
seasonal { 
variations 
7000 1935 = 100 *000 % 
1939 
Nov. 13 1,403 69-1 1,213 9-0 
Dec. 11 1,362 68-4 1,171 8-7 
1940 
Jan. 15 1,519 68-8 1,220 9-9 
Feb. 12 1,504 69 4 1,141 10-0 
Mar. 11, 1,121 54:7 966 7-4 
Apr. 15 973 48 1 840 6-3 
May 20 881 44:3 731 5-8 
June 17 767 39°4 648 4:8 
July 15 827* 41-0 637 5:2 
Aug. 12 799 39-7 613 5°O 
Sept. 16 830 41-2 614 , 
Oct. 14 835 414 635 es 
Nov. 11 791 38-8 603 : 


Publication of estimates of number of insured 
persons aged 16-64 in employment in Great Britain 
suspended in September, 1939 ; number employed 
on August 14, 1939, was 12,100,000. 

* From July 1940 excludes unemployed persons 
attending training centres; their inclusion raises 
the total in July to 835,000. 


Source : Ministry of Labour. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
GUY MOTORS, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 
EFFICIENCY OF GUY VEHICLES 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of Guy Motors, Limited, was 
held, on the Sth instant, at the Victoria Hotel, Wolverhampton. 

Mr Sydney S. Guy, the Chairman, said: With your permission 
I will as usual take the balance sheet as read and will deal with 
the details. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet there are not any very 
large fluctuations in the figures of the various items other than the 
bank balance and cash in hand, which has increased from £76,665 
to £88,869. 

On the other side of the account no alteration has taken place in 
the capital. 


{@@BR RESERVE INCREASED TO 75 PER CENT. OF CAPITAL 


The total reserves have been increased to £150,000, representing 
an amount equal to approximately 75 per cent. of the share capital. 

In the profit and loss account the depreciation and maintenance 
of buildings, plant, machinery, tools, etc., show an increase. 

This is occasioned by the fact that we have been working double 
shifts and a large amount of overtime. The amount which the 
Inland Revenue allow for depreciation in these circumstances is 
totally inadequate, and is aggravated by the fact that the long hours 
for which the plant and machinery is being used prevents the usual 
amount of regular maintenance being given, and this, together with 
the effect of being forced to employ new and unskilled labour, 
inevitably results in more rapid depreciation than would otherwise 
be the case. Your directors have, therefore, provided what they 
consider should be adequate depreciation in the prevailing cir- 
cumstances. 

The balance of profit of £52,461 shows a small increase on last 
year’s figure, but is arrived at after making provision for Excess 
Profits Tax and also after providing for stock obsolescence. 

It is obvious that interruption in our normal activities due to the 
war is bound to make some of the stock of doubtful value, and such 
items have been adequately written down or written off. 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


On turning to the directors’ report you will notice that the total 
dividend on the participating preference stock is 74 per cent., less 
income tax, and your directors recommend a dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 15 per cent., less income tax. Both these dividends 
are the same as those paid in the previous three years. 

Your directors also recommend setting aside £5,000 for the staff 
profit-sharing bonus, which is an increase of £2,000 on last year’s 
figure. I would here like to say how much the directors appreciate 
the loyal manner in which the staff, like the employees, have devoted 
themselves to the interests of the company, working exceptionally 
long hours without a grumble. The employees are, of course, paid 
by results, and it is only fair that the staff, on a fixed remuneration, 
should have some practical recognition of their extra efforts. 

You will also notice that the directors recommend a reserve of 
£7,500 for obsolescence and deferred repairs. I have already 
referred to the advisability of this course in dealing with the general 
question of depreciation. 

It is also recommended to reserve £10,000 for the development of 
new models and the reorganisation which will be necessary for pro- 
duction when happier conditions of peace will allow. 

Your directors feel it would be grossly unfair to saddle the first 
post-war year with the whole cost of any new designs and reorgani- 
sation for production, and that the only prudent and reasonable 
course is to reserve for and spread such expenditure over other years, 
and as far as possible in those years in which such expenditure would 
normally have been made. 

Your directors are very concerned about the working of the Excess 
Profits Tax, and whilst they agree wholeheartedly that abnormal 
profits should not be made out of the country’s misfortunes, they 
do feel most strongly that proper and adequate allowances should be 
made by the authorities, both for income tax and Excess Profits Tax, 
on those items to which I have already referred. 

If this is not done it is possible that a company which in 1939 
was in a healthy position, having worked efficiently, might emerge 
from the war in a very much less favourable position, having been 
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denuded of much working capital through taxation and totally 
inadequate allowances on its wasting assets. 

Our staff and employees have responded excellently to all the 
various auxiliary services and are most efficient, and the directors 
are grateful for their efforts. 

During the year, in an endeavour to combat any ill effects of 
working in partially or entirely blacked-out conditions, coupled with 
long hours, the company has installed a system of ultra-violet ray 
treatment, which is giving excellent results and is much appreciated, 

The wisdom of the company in consistently adhering to the policy 
of building Guy vehicles for “ Long Life and Low Running Costs” 
is being more than ever appreciated by our customers during th 
present difficult times, when it is impossible to obtain new vehicles, 
Many people have asked us how we account for the apparent jp. 
crease in the number of Guy vehicles on the road to-day; the reply 
is generally that the number of Guy vehicles in civilian use this yea 
has not increased, but, as the proportion is certainly greater, the 
only conclusion one can draw is that the Guys continue to perform 
satisfactorily whilst some of the others have faded out. 

In conclusion I would say the works are fully employed and 
have orders on hand which ensures the continuance of this position 
for a considerable time ahead. Your company has done much good 
work in the national interest, but you will appreciate that the record 
of this will have to be deferred until we have won the war. 

On proposing the re-election of Mr W. E. Bullock to the board, 
Mr Guy paid a tribute to the magnificent work which he had pu 
in since he joined the company in 1937. Mr Bullock’s re-election 
was confirmed, the balance sheet and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to th 
chairman. 


DORMAN, LONG AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


EFFECT OF INCREASED COSTS 
VISCOUNT GREENWOOD’S REVIEW 


The Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Greenwood, P.C., in the 
course of his speech at the fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 
the company held at Leeds on the 10th instant, made the follow. 
ing remarks :— 

Since I last addressed you we have experienced the results of 
the rapidly changing conditions abroad and the unprecedented de- 
mands for our products at home. In spite of all the difficulties which 
have been encountered we have been able to meet the demands placed 
upon us by the Government. For this, great credit is due to th 
managers and other officials who have set a splendid example to 
the staffs and workpeople by their devotion to duty and unfailing 
resource. We therefore face the future with confidence, reinforced 
by the co-operation, courage and efficiency of our army of fellow- 
workers. 


INCREASED COSTS 


Although the year has been one of maximum outputs in practi- 
cally all departments, the profits have not been commensurate with 
the efforts which have been put forward. As stated in the director! 
report, this is accounted for by increases in costs which hav 
occurred during the last four months of the year. These increase 
in costs are due to several causes, all of which are outside th 
control of the company. Some of the causes are increased wages, 
increased railway rates and increased prices of materials and stores 
To some extent, also, increased costs have arisen from the inability 
of the company to obtain its normal supplies of raw materials from 
Sweden and North Africa. 


INCREASE IN STEEL PRICES 


Since the end of our year steel prices have been increased % 
from November Ist. Part of the increase is to be paid into a central 
fund of the Ministry of Supply, which is used to stabilise prices of 
imported ores, scrap, pig iron and semi-finished and finished 
products. The remainder is to meet increases in costs which had 
already occurred, but it is doubtful whether the increases in cos 
have been covered. 
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We have provided as usual for all taxation based on the profits 
of the year. 


PROVISION FOR DEPRECIATION 


The provision for depreciation has been reduced to £275,000, 
which is approximately equal to the wear and tear allowance for 
taxation purposes. So far as possible we have continued to make 
improvements to our plant and equipment and to keep the whole 
of it in a proper state of repair. 

In past years I have given you particulars of production figures 
for our various departments. Under present circumstances this is 
not permissible, but I can say these figures are satisfactory. Indeed, 
they are remarkable having regard to the conditions. 

In this grim period of our history our great company is doing 
everything possible to support the Government and the Empire in 
our fixed determination to win through to victory. One look at the 
map makes clear some of the difficulties we have passed through, 
and must face in the future. We are proud of our company’s 
record, and never more proud than now. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited, was held, on the Sth instant, in London. 

Mr H. C. Porter, the chairman, who presided, said: In the profit 
and loss account of New Consolidated Gold Fields, Limited, divi- 
dends, profit, etc., amount to £739,218, against £1,070,327, a de- 
crease of £331,109. Profits on sales of investments declined by 
£140,201, while the revenue from dividends, which has increased 
continually for the last six years, shows a decline this year of 
£156,361, the main reason being the absence of a dividend from 
Gold Fields American, which last year paid £169,125. 

The profit carried to the appropriation account at £663,639 com- 
pares with £997,048 last year, mainly due to the reduction in divi- 
dends and profits on sales already mentioned. In order to reduce 
holdings to market prices, or directors’ valuation in the case of un- 
quoted securities, it has been found necessary to provide the sum 
of £1,370,000 as a reserve for depreciation. Towards providing this 
amount £1,000,000 has been transferred from general reserve. 

Bringing in the balance of £228,228 from last year, and after 
providing out of profits the balance of the £370,000 still required 
to meet depreciation, there remains an available balance of £282,651, 
out of which a dividend of 1s. per share, less tax, has been declared, 
costing £120,626 and making, with the interim dividend of 9d. per 
share, 1s. 9d., or 83 per cent., for the year, against 16} per cent. 
last year. 

There is available a sum of £39,602 to the credit of your com- 
pany’s profit and loss account, representing the accumulation of 
interest paid on the current account between the two companies. It 
has been decided that the charging of interest in this case is un- 
necessary, and it has ceased from July 1, 1939. This balance, with 
the dividend from the new company just mentioned, enables us to 
recommend a final dividend of 1s. 3d. per share, making 2s., or 
10 per cent., for the year, against 16} per cent. last year. This 
dividend, less tax, will cost £150,555, and the carry-forward will be 
reduced to £9,673. 

Reverting to New Consolidated Gold Fields Limited, the liquid 
position, including gilt-edged securities at book value, shows an 
increase of £455,000, due to the profit for the year, plus excess of 
sales over purchases, having exceeded dividends paid. These accounts 
cover a period of 10 months of war, but its shadow was cast before 
the actual outbreak of hostilities, and the months of July and 
August, 1939, were characterised by an uneasiness which was re- 
flected in Stock Exchange values. 

The most pronounced fall took place between the middle of May 
and the end of June, and as our accounts are made up to the 
30th of the latter month our depreciation assumed the proportions 
to which I have already referred. Had our financial year ended 
two months earlier this figure would have been reduced by no less 
4 sum than £1,000,000. 

Within a short period of the closing of our accounts a marked 
change for the better in market prices came about, and the amount 
Which we have provided for depreciation is largely in excess of 
that which would be necessary to-day. 

In January this year the Witwatersrand Gold Producers’ Com- 
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mittee submitted a considered statement to the Minister of Finance 
in which it was suggested that the levy should be replaced by a tax 
on profits. Having given due consideration to these representations, 
and to the information supplied to him by the Department of 
Mines, the Minister of Finance framed his Budget on the lines 
mentioned in our report. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


STRAND HOTEL, LIMITED 
EFFECT OF WAR CONDITIONS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of Strand Hotel, Limited, 
was held, on the Sth instant, at the Trocadero Restaurant, London. 

Major M. Gluckstein (the chairman) said that during the whole 
of the year covered by the accounts they were trading under war 
conditions, and throughout the period the volume of their business 
reflected from time to time the effect of the war on the life of 
London. The drastic changes in the routine of the Metropolis 
during the first few months of the war had brought about a marked 
reduction in their receipts. London, however, gradually adjusted 
itself to wartime conditions and their business made a recovery until 
the air attacks brought about another setback. In the aggregate, 
their business during the year was much below normal. 

Taking all factors into account, he thought they must regard as 
not unsatisfactory the balance which appeared in the profit-and-loss 
account, namely, £56,000. 

Despite the conditions obtaining during the year, the volume of 
their business was still very substantial, and there could be no doubt 
of the unabated popularity of their hotels. An important point in 
their favour was that the buildings were of steel construction, with 
commodious public rooms below ground-floor level for the protection 
of guests during air attacks. 

As to the prospects for the current year, they were satisfied that 
their hotels would continue to attract their due share of available 
business; and if they were in a position next year to place before 
shareholders figures no worse than those they had dealt with that 
day, and their capital assets remained intact, they would feel that 
they had no reason to complain. 

The report was adopted. 


J. BROCKHOUSE AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The forty-third general meeting of J. Brockhouse and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, at West Bromwich. 

Mr J. T. Brockhouse, J.P. (chairman and managing director), said 
that he hoped that the year’s results were a very pleasant surprise to 
the shareholders and, all things being equal, he saw no reason why 
next year’s results should not be a further pleasant surprise. 
Although the balance sheet showed a substantial increase of 50 per 
cent. profit more than shown in last year’s fine record, in case 
some people should jump to the conclusion that it was purely a war 
profit, or that they were profiteering, there were good reasons why 
that was not so. All branches and subsidiary companies had shown 
a profit for the past year, and those, added together, showed what 
might be considered to be a fair standard of profit for the company. 
Another reason for that increase was partly due to the war and 
that was the enormous expansion in their turnover, which had not 
yet reached its peak, and which had been attained by the working 
of additional shifts and hours and generally working up to war 
speed. 

On the consolidated profit and loss account the trading profit had 
now reached £611,000, compared with £415,000 last year and 
£172,000 the year before, both of which were record years. The 
sum to be allocated was £429,758. The board recommended the 
transfer of £225,000 to taxation reserve, making a total of £520,356 
in reserve for that purpose, and the payment of a final dividend of 
124 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 20 per cent. for the 
year. That would be on the increased capital of £700,000 ordinary 
stock and would leave them with an increased carry-forward amount- 
ing to £127,764, which was £32,286 more than last year. 

Whilst not attempting to prophesy, he would say that prospects 
were bright and that they would always give their utmost effort 
in order to show as good results as possible. He felt that he could 
present the balance sheet for approval, satisfied that the assets of 
the company were on a very sound and solid basis, and that every- 
thing was done to safeguard and protect their capital. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED GROSS PROFIT 
RECORD COAL PRODUCTION 


The seventeenth ordinary. general meeting of the Wankie Colliery 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 10th instant, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir John R. Chancellor, G.C.M.G.., 
G.C.V.O., D.S.O. (chairman and joint managing director), 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr H. M. Lewis) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The chairman, in dealing with the accounts, said: —The increase 
in current liabilities and provisions is chiefly due to our bringing 
our accounts further into accord with modern practice whereby we 
have provided, in addition to our legal liability, an additional £10,000 
for taxation. It is our intention to make further additions to this 
taxation reserve as and when the opportunity arises so that in due 
course we shall be in the position of having a reserve to meet our 
taxation liability on the accounts submitted to the members each 
vear. 


OUTPUT AND RESERVES 


Coal sales amounted to 1,115,117 tons, which was a record pro- 


duction, the increase being about 142,000 tons when compared with 
the previous year. 

Coke sales also showed a substantial increase, the total sale 
amounting to 66,401 tons compared with 33,679 tons in the pre- 
vious year. The tonnage of coke sold is the highest in any year 
for the past ten years; the increase was due to the Union Miniere 
du Haut Katanga requiring additional supplies. 

Coal reserves proved by actual development amounted to 
13,110,000 tons at No. 1 Colliery, an increase of 519,000 tons over 
the previous year, and at No. 2 Colliery 6,846,000 tons, an increase 
of 1,081,000 tons, a total increase of 1,600,000 tons. 

There was no change of any particular importance in mining con- 
ditions at No. 1 Colliery; the quality of the seam and general com- 
parative freedom from dirt bands or any serious faulting remained a: 
in previous years. The thickness of the seam in different parts oi 
that portion of the mine being worked varied from about 8 ft. to 
16 ft. It is estimated that about 403 million tons remain to be 
worked within a radius of two miles from the pit bottom. At No. 2 
Colliery the thickness of the seam worked continues to be abou 
25 feet. Variations, however, occur in accordance with the ground 
encountered and in the quality of the coal in the upper portion of 
the seam. 


THE PLANT 


Ali the piant both at No. 1 and No. 2 Collieries is in good work 
ing order. At No. 2 Colliery the capacity has been increased by 
the addition of a third screening unit. Certain further conveyor 
plant remains to be completed at this installation to enable the whole 
output from the additional screens to be diverted to the crushing 
plant when necessary. An extention of the washing plant, in- 
creasing its capacity to 120 tons per hour, has also been completed. 

In connection with coke production at No. 1 Colliery, certain con- 
struction work was undertaken, including dumping gantries and the 
installation of a special screen and conveyors in order to permit of 
better sorting of the coke. 

In conclusion, I am happy to inform you that the business of the 
company shows a substantial increase, as is evidenced by the gross 
profit of £216,767, compared with £179,705 in the preceding year 
In view, however, of the effect of the heavy taxation, both in London 
and Rhodesia, the board cannot recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend of more than 5 per cent. 

I now beg to move: “‘ That the directors’ report and statement of 
accounts to the 31st August, 1940, submitted to this meeting, be 
and they are hereby approved and adopted, and that a dividend of 
5 per cent., less income tax, as recommended by the directors, be 
declared for the year ended 31st August, 1940.” 

Mr S. H. Boileau (joint managing director) seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried unanimously. 

The chairman then proposed the re-election of Mr A. R. Thom- 
son O.B.E., J.P., M.I.M.E., as a director of the company, which 
was seconded by Mr William Rhodes and passed unanimously. 

The auditors, Messrs Cooper Brothers and Company, were re- 
appointed and the proceedings terminated. 


December 14, 1940 





CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN SELECTION 
TRUST, LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
(MR A. CHESTER BEATTY) 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of Consolidated African 
Selection Trust, Limited, is to be held on December 18, 1940, a 
Selection Trust Building, Mason’s Avenue, London. 

The accounts show that the net profit for the year ended June 30, 
1940, was £418,011, compared with £266,054 for the preceding year. 
Adding the balance of profit brought forward, namely, £41,02}, 
there is a disposable total of £459,032, and the debit side of th 
appropriation account shows how that sum has been applied. Th, 
three largest appropriations are £131,558 to provide for taxation, 
£100,000 transferred to general reserve, and £150,812 for dividends 
on the ordinary stock. The last item includes the final dividend, 
which the directors recommend should be paid on December 23rd 
at the rate of 3d., free of income tax, per Ss. unit of ordinary stock, 
This will make a total distribution for the past financial year of 
6d., free of tax, per unit of stock. 

Our subsidiary company, Sierra Leone Selection Trust, Limited, 
had another satisfactory year. 

The diamond market, which suffered a sharp setback following 
the outbreak of war, recovered and remained strong in the first par 
of 1940, but collapsed when the Low Countries were invaded 
Since then there has been an improvement. 

‘he diamonds obtained from our mines in Sierra Leone and the 
Gold Coast are used either as gems or for industrial purposes. The 
gem stones are by far the more important from the point of view of 
revenue and serve a valuable wartime purpose in that their sale 
to other countries produces substantial amounts of foreign e- 
change. The diamonds required for industrial purposes, although 
greater in quantity, produce a much smaller revenue. They are an 
important and essential commodity in the manufacture of war 
supplies. 

The general position of our business is very satisfactory, and in 
our strong financial position we are able to face these troublesome 
times with confidence. 





—— 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
RECORD INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


At the annual meeting of The Canadian Bank of Commerce in 
Toronto, on the 10th instant, the President, Mr S. H. Logan, and 
the General Manager, Mr A. E. Arscott, stressed the great economic 
strength of Canada and her ability to increase production in the most 
eventful and momentous year in history. The general manager 
stated that for the second year in succession industrial activity had 
reached an all-time peak, being 20 per cent. above 1939 and nearly 
one-third higher than in the previous record year of 1937. Work- 
ing men’s wages had increased in the past year by about 30 per 
cent., or nearly $400,000,000. The forestry industry has progressed 
since Canada has now become the principal source of lumber, pulp 
and paper for the United Kingdom, United States and Latin 
America. 

Canada’s gold production this year is estimated at $215,000,000 
Production of non-ferrous metals is at a record level. Total mineral 
production this year will probably reach its highest figure at 
$500,000,000. 

The president referred to the tremendous impetus given to 
Canada’s trade and industry from British and Canadian war orders 
totalling over $850,000,090. 

Canada’s export trade has increased by 12 per cent. in volume 
and 28 per cent. in value, the highest for ten years. Essential 
materials are being exported to the United Kingdom. Never has 
Canada had greater economic satisfaction than that the growth of 
mining, manufacturing and forestry enabled these industries to 
contribute necessary war materials. The president stressed the fact 
that the purchase of British goods is of major aid in Britain’s fight. 

Both the president and the general manager paid high tribute 
to the daring exploits of British air, naval and military units, 4S 
well as to the unexampled courage of British civilians, to whom all 
free nations owe an imperishable debt of gratitude, and expressed 
their confidence that the British Empire, aided by powerful liberty- 
loving friends, can resist onslaughts upon it and eventually triumph 
over the most destructive war machine ever designed for conquest 
and supremacy. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


URRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended December 7, 1940, 
total ordinary revenue was_ £23,725,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {1 10,175,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist 1s 
£1,756,639,000, against £561,340,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands 
Apr. 1, Apr. 1 . Wie. 
‘ ‘ 1939, 1940, Week Weck 
Revenue Esti- ¢0 ° ended ended 
mate, Dec Dec Dec. Dec ; 
1940-41 9. — 9, 7) 
1939 1940 ©1999, 1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... | 510,500, 97,818 166,984 2,425) 5,681 
Sur-tax......... 83,000! 12,420 19,297, 530 850 
Estate,  ctc., 

Duties ...... 86,100) 53,540 52,836 1,170 665 
Stamps ..... 19,000 11,440 9,378 ‘ 
N.D.C. \ 70,000 17,980 14,497 640 480 
Bue _cccees i ’ 38,472 1.500 
Other Inlan 

Revenue ... 1,000 480 310 











769,600 193,678 301,774 4,765 9,176 


Total In. Rev. 























Customs ...... | 309,350 185,350) 208,338 5,440 7,326 
aa | 213,550 89,548) 126,100 2,028, 2,126 
Total Customs | _ 

and Excise.. | 522,900 274,898 334,438 7,468 9,452 
Motor Duties | 35,000 9,821 12,988 138 163 
P.O, (Net 

_ Receipt) 13,291 6,954 9,300 500 1,000 
Crown Lands 1,150 940 800 
Receipts from 

SundryLoans | 5,000 3,695 970 93 99 
Misc. Receipts | 13,250 12,837 21,159 174! 3,835 
Total Ordinary 

Revenue ... |1360191) 502,823 681,429 13138 23725 

SELF-BAL. 
Post Office and 

Broadcasting 86,222) 53,096 57,000 950, 1.500 





Total...... 1446413) 555,919, 738,429 14088 25225 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, 


Expenditure Esti 1939, | 1940," Week Week 
isti- eo ttm ended ended 
mate, | Dec De Dec. | Dec. 
1940-41 “9° 9 7, 
19390 1940 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 


Int. and Man. 
of Nat. Debt 
Payments to N. 

Ireland 


230,000 185,434 191,275 8,972 29290 





























ss 9,400, 5,258 5,487 29 2 
Other Cons. 7” eo 
Fund Serv. 7,600, 3,803) 3,776 ... 6 
sup tal 247,00)| 194,495) 200,538! 9,268 29595 
Upply Serv .. 13219790, 862,956\2230498 34571180580 
Total Ordinary Ca = . 
“xpenditure |3466790 1057451 2: 36 43839 11017 
Sar-Ban” 466790 1057451 2431036 43839 110175 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting! 86,222 53,096 57,000; 950 1,500 
Total...... 3553012 1110547 2488036 44789 11,674 


wo 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


_After increasing Exchequer balances by 
442,184 to £2,596,302, the other opera- 
Hons for the week (no longer shown 
Separately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £86,732,350 to about £10,705 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
(£ thousands) 
Otuer Issues (NET) | OTHER RECEIPTS (NET 


D ne 
o -and Telegraphs 400 Land Settlement 
Vverseas Trade | Repayments ..... 19 
sUarantees ...... 79 | Tithe Act Repay- 
| ments 365 
479 384 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to December 7, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. 2,431,036 | Ord. Revenue 681,429 





Misc. Iss. (net) 8,610 | Gross. borr. 1,765,450 
Inc. in balances 201 Less— 
Sinking fds. 7,032 
Net borrowing 1,758,418 
2,439,847 2,439,847 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury a and m 
Bills Means _ T'rea- 
Advances sury . Total 
‘ De-_ Float- 
Date Bank posits, ing 
Ten- Tar Public of by Debt 
der ®P Depts. Eng- Banks 
land 
1939 
Dec. 9 725:°0 693°0 55:0 1473-0 
1940 
Sept. 7 | 836-0 Not available 
» 14 | 836-0 2 
» 21 | 836-0 aa - 
» 30 | 836-0 1085-1; 91:5. . +124-012136°7 
Oct. 5 | 836-0 Not available 
» 12 | 836-0 ” ” 
» 19 836-0 a nt 
» 26 840-0 1145:9 69-0 7-7 1199-5 :12262-2 
Nov. 2 | 845-0 Not available 
99 9 845-0 99 99 
» 16 845-0 4 29 
» 223 | 845:0 si ~ 
» 30 | 845°0 1238-6 87°5 son 269 -5 \2440°5 
Dec. 7 845:0 Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average | Allotted 
Tender Applied Rate Mis : 
Offered) “FP *" Allotted 9“ | De 
or mum 
Rate 
1939 s. d. 
Dec. 8 65:0 94:6 65°0 24 6°48 57 
1940 
Sept. 6 65:0 125°8 65:0 20 7:01 38 
2 13 65-0 124°7 65-0 20 6°72 35 
so 20; 65°0 123°5 65:0 20 7:06 37 
~ @ 65-0 131-9 65:0 20 6°33 81 
Oct. 4)! 65°0 | 122:'5 | 65:0 20 4°63 42 
» 11 > 65:0 127:0; 65:0 20 4:60 37 
” 18 65:0 129°8 | 65:0 20 4:61 36 
» 25 65:0 135°3' 65:0 20 441 30 
Nov. 1 65:0 147:3 65°0 20 4-1l 25 
99 8 65:0 139°6 , 65:0 20 4°36 31 
os 15 65:0 140°8 65:0 20 4°56 2 
» 2e| 6:0 131°8 65:0 20 5°15 41 
o a2 65:0 152-2 65:0 2 5-23 20 
Dec. 6 65:0 140°7 65:0 20 1:99 54 


On December 6th applications at £99 15s. per cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week 
were accepted as to about 54 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 15s. 1d. for bills to be paid for 
on Monday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions 
ot Treasury bills are being offered on December 13th. 
For the week ending December 14th the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £15-0 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 





Week ended N.S.C. 3° Bonds | 212% Bonds 
Gai FP sgsccaee 3,878 | 2,971 | 9,539 
Nov. 5... 3,028 | 3,086 | 18,440 

wo BB cccens 3,071 | 3,475 | 17,521 

A cent 5,332 | 4,112 14,913 

99 26 ws. 6,055 | 5,331 | 16,240 
i eae 4,404 | 4,343 26,411 

gy oe | os 20,778 
Totals to date | 190,814* | 187,563* | 400,702+ 

* 54 weeks. t 25 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to December 10th amounted to 10,942, of a total value 
of £24,509,956. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to November 30th, principal of Savings Certificates 
to the amount of £25,272,000 has been repaid. 


BANK OF 


ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 11, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : 
In Circin. .. 604,540,284 
In Bnkg. De- 
partment.. 


630,241,575 | 


25,701,291 | 


Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities .. 615.250,031 


Other Secs... 3,726,329 
Silver Coin.. 8,540 
Amt. of Fid. 

Issue ..... 630,000,000 


Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine) 241,575 








630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 








SE vhnesenwe 3,271,015 

Public Deps.* 11,430,363 
Other Deps. : 

Bankers ... 115,902,576 

Other Accts. 51,294,446 

167,197,022 

201,451,400 


% 
| Govt. Secs... 149,832,838 














Other Secs. : 
| Discs., etc... $3,918,405 
| Securities... 20,824,453 
24,742,858 
ee 25,701,291 

| Gold & Silver 
| Co ee 1,174,413 
201,451,400 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Both Departments 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 
Deposits : Public 

Bankers’ 
Others 


Total outside liabilities .. 
Capital and rest 
COMBINED ASSETS 


Govt. debt and securitiest 776,098 + 10,065) + 


Discounts and advances 
Other securities 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Coin and gold bullion ... 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 
“Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) 


Compared with 


Ring 3 

ec. 1 | 

*» Last | Last 
1940 Week Year 


604,540 + 6,289 + 59,420 
16,430 — 5,523|— 29,374 
115,903 + 10,114 + 28,164 





51,294 — 313,+ 10,637 
788,167 + 10,567) + 68,846 
17,824+  17\— 54 
73,729 

3,918 +  59\— 1,461 
24,551 +  322)- 2,951 
9 — 3, 654 


1,416 + 141,/+ 130 


26,876 — 6,148 — 9,290 


14:6%|— 3-8%|— 6:°1% 


‘ 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions 


1939 1940 
Dec. | Nov./ Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
13 20 27 4 ll 
Issue Dept: 
Notes in circ. | 545-1! 592-7) 593-3, 598-3; 604-5 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. 35-1, 37-6 36:9 32-0) 25-7 
Govt. debt and 
securitiest ... | 576°3 626-6) 626°3; 626°2' 626-3 
Other secs. ... 3-1 3-4 3-7 38 3-7 
Silver coin ... 0-7 0-0 00 00 0-0 
Gold, valued at 0:2 0:2 0-2; O-2 0-2 
s. per f.oz.... 168-00|168-00\168-00 168 00'168-00 
Deposits : 
Public ...ccccce 45-8! 22-4 27:1, 22:0 16-4 
Bankers’ ...... 87-7; 112°4 110-8 105-8 115:°9 
COREG dccccecee 40-7, 51:4 50:3, 51:6 51°3 
"TE ccnaceese 174-2) 186-2 188-2 179-4 183-6 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: 
Government... | 126°2 140-8). 137-3 139-8 149-8 
Discounts, etc. 5-4 3-9 69 39 3:9 
OEE ipentones 24-4 208 23:9 20-4 20:8 
"EEE uaivcesen 156-0 165-5 168-1) 164-1) 174-5 
Banking dept. 
FOSETVE .......+. | 36:2) 38-3 37 8. 33-0 26-9 
{ ) - 9 ’o ° % 
“ Proportion ” 20:7; 20°5| 20-1 18-4 14-6 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. 


+ Fiduciary issue raised from £580 


millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK | 
RETURNS | 


NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th ; Denmark and Germany, of 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May 11th; Belgium, 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Switzerland, 
of June 15th; Java, of June 22nd; Greece, of June 
29th; Prague, of August 31st; Latvia, of October | 
5th; Estonia and Portugal, of October 26th; 
Argentina, of Nov. 9th; Mellie Iran and Turkey: 
of Nov. 23rd; U.S. Reporting Member 
Banks, Australia, Bulgaria, Egypt, Lithuania and 
Roumania, of Nov. 30th: South Africa, Jugo- 
slavia and Canada of Dec. 7th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 

12 U.S.F.R. BANKS | a | Nov. | Nov. 

RESOURCES | 21, | 28, S. 

Gold oni. on hand | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 1940 

and due from Treas. | 14,998) 19,492) 19,546) 19,595 


Dec. 


Total reserves........... 115, 299) 19,807) 19,856! 19, 881 
Total cash reserves...... 291) 305 299) 74 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,512) 2,231) 2,204) 2,195 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,532) 2,243) 2 5216] 2,207 
Total resources ......... | 18,62 3| 23,045} | 22,981) 22,979 

LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in circn. 4,900! 5,670} 5,703) 5,773 
Excess mr. bank res. ... 5,150) 6,800; 6,930) 6,820 
Mr. bank reserve dep. | 11,617} 14,127] 14,292) 14,154 
Govt. deposits............ 346) 310} 199) 255 
Total deposits ......... - | 12,748) 16,185) 16,176) 16,117 
Total liabilities........... 18,623) 23,045) eer 22,979 
Reserve ratio ..........0. 86°7% 90: 6°|90-8°%/90°8 

| | 

BANKS AND TREASURY : 

RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock ... | 17,408) 21,716) 21,755) 21,827 
Treas. and bk. currency | 2,949) 3,066) 3,069) 3,074 

LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 7,545| 8,436) 8,465) 8,569 
Treas. cash and dep.... | 2,737! 2,498) 2,381! 2,459 


THE ECONOMIST 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengés 


Oct. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 

ASSETS 7, 23, To Ve 

Metal reserve 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold coin and bullion | 124-1, 124-1) 124-1/ 124°1 
Foreign exchange ... 92:8) 52:2 48-9) 41-5 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 644°8 710-3) 821-2) 780°1 
Advances to Treasury 342-8) 336°5 337-6 503-1 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation..... 1031-8 1087-4 1171-2 1320°6 
Sight liabilities ......... 217:0 170-0 205-4 178-5 
Cash certificates ........ 93-5 86°8 86°S 86°8 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


Oct. | Sept. } Sept. | Oct 

7, to 1 ae 7, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold reserve .... 634°4 644°3 648-1) 637°5 

Secondary cover :— 
Swedish assets . | 292-7 735-9 704-5| 696°9 
Foreign assets{ 676-1) 696-7) 701-7) 755-4 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... |1179-6 1405-6 1370-0 1401:9 
Deposits : Government | 334-3, 184:0 174:°8, 176°9 
Banks & others 367-2 174:°0 205:2 236°5 
t Including “‘ gold abroad not included in gold 


reserve.” 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.—(Million Swiss gold 


francs of 0.29 grammes) 





Oct. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct 

31, 31, | 30, 31, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold ia bars ... . 17°5| 29-4) 26:6) 41-9 
CORED. cc0s0 Sling : 15-9! 38-9) 31-7) 40-0 
Sight funds .. . 13-8; 15-4) 14:9) 15-2 
Commercial bills ... 109-5) 117-4) 114-0) 111-5 
Treasury bills ..... 8-5) 26°3) 31:3) 32-1 
Time funds at interest 26°6; 21-4) 21-4) 143-6 
Sundry bills & invests. | 214-3) 208-4! 216-2) 221-3 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits—Annuity... 153-1; 152-7| 152-7] 152-7 
German ... 76°3 76°3 76°3 
Central banks 21°7 23-2) 22°6 30°5 
Other ..... 1-6 0-8 1:2 1-4 
Gold . 10-7 15-8 14°7 >°*2 
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RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAnNp 
Million £N.Z.’s 


Oct. | Sept. | Sept. [O>- 

9, | 23, | 30, | 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 1949 

Gold and stg. exch. .... 8-43) 12-90) 12-79 12-% 

Advances to State ...... 22:19] 27-07) 28-02 27:4 

InvestMe;nts........cccceee 3-71) 2:55) 2-55) 9» 53 
LIABILITIES : 

Bank Notes ............. 17-00} 20-10) 20-12) 29.1, 

Demand liabs.: State; 1:99) 5:04) 5-57\ 5.3 

Banks and others ...... 13-60; 15°59) 15-7] 15-% 

Reserves to sight liabs. 25:8 31-7 30-8 °4 129.96 

a 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 


Dec. Nov. | Novy, Novy 

: 15, | 22, | = 

ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 1049 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 44 
Rupee coin. 691 303 306-3 
Balances abroad ...... 166 437 449 4% 
Sterling securities ...... 825, 1,315 1,315 1,315 
| Indian Gov. rupee secs. 373 196 196 49% 
Investments ............ 69 78 77 Tl 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circln. : India 2,117, 2,194, 2,181, 218) 
Burma sedesccceses 103 113 110 19 
Deposits : Govts. ...... 139 130 158 2% 
Banks ...... 192 523 498 

Reserve ratio .. seoeee (54°4%, 68:°8%, 68:7% 68-68 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct 

28, 5, 12, 26, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 04 

Coin & bullion ; Gold. 5013 501-3) 501-3 50] 
Other 48:1, 24:2) 25:6 #7 

Foreign exch. fund... 300°0 300:°0 300-0 300 


530°8 808:°0 795-5. 7575 
2043-7 2680 -7' 2672-3 29234 
199-2, 264-1! 278:7 279 


Discounts and advances 

Government bonds .... 

Agencies’ accounts...... 
LIABILITIES 

Notes issued .......... 2686-9 3498-1 

Deposits : Government | 567°8 757-5 

CURSE cccccces 98-4 95-5 


3446-5 3636! 
846°9 718 
95°4 1274 





Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


EXCHANGE RATES 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 































Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
December 5th and December llth. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange ended January 1 to ended January 1t 
U.S. $ (4°8623) 4:02!0-0312; mail transfers, 4-02!2-0334. Can. $ (4°8623) Dec.’ Dec. Dec D Dee. | De Dec. Dec 
4-43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-221lo) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-159 9 7 ee 7. >, 7 9. 7, 
16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 16°90-17'13; mail transfers, 1690-17-15. Ned. 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 194 
E. Ind. Fil. (12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7:58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (Fl Working 
7°58-62; mail transfers, 7:58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 176!9-34. Portugue o eo ; sae 198 cae 1.332 1.22 11,551\ 60,7 
Esc. (110), 99-80-100-20. Panama, $4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-04 B ainaiens > 057|2.506 ilo 53 105220 ieheainn m | 424| °465| 22883! 2047 
Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail transfers, 8-09-13. Bradford 1.417| 1.543 46.615 88,158 Shetfield 654) 1,054. 45.750! 32,60 
Bristol...... 1,281 1,990 66,623 89,001 _ — 
Hull 714 790 37,444 35,444 10 Towns... 24417|29108| 1150669) 12630% 
Forward Rates i ieeanee 644, 830. 34-374 36607 alae la 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, saveepe " a 538! 5 5 236 245239 26864 dD ablis : ; 3,964 98 290,175 2684 
'4 cent pm.-par. Canada, 12 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweder Manchester 10356 13373-469937 546179 th’pt'nt 2 = 
3 ore pm.-par. Batavia, 1!2 cents pm.-par. t Clearing begun M ay 14, 1940 
* December 2, 1939, and November 30, 1940. 
MARKET RATES MONEY RATES, LONDON 
Par of The following rates remained unchanged between Dec. 5th and Dec. 1llth:— 
as“ 30il os Dec. 5,| Dec.6, Dec.7, Dec.9, Dec.10, Dec.11, Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3°, October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bagi 
London on Exchange "} 940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Bills, 60 days, 1132% ; 3 months, 113.2%; 4 months, 1)j¢-11 6 month 
per Z Dec. 5-6, 11g% 3; Dec. 7-11, 114 rreasury bills : 2 months, 1-1! 3 month 
- ; 1130%. Day-to-day money, 34-114 Short loans, 1-11, Bank deposit rate 
Budapest, Pen. 27-82 191p* | 19i2* 191o* 19l,* | (d) (d) Discount deposits at call, 3 at notice, 54 
Belgrade, Din, |276-32{| J53*,.| 255°_| 155 | 155% | ase | 155s GOLD AND SILVER 
Sofia, Lev...... 1673-66 315* | 315* | 315°. 315" | 315°. | 315°. The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168 
Helsingfors, Mk}193-23 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 es ee me eee ; 
Alexandria, Pst | 9712_| 973g-5g | 9732-53 | 975e->3 | 9752-53 | 973—-5g | 9759-5 In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follo 
S| 37lg* | 371g* | 3714* 3714* | 37lg* | 3714* Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two / Mot 
Madrid, Prt. ... |25.221 24 | 40-50(b)| 40-50(5)| 40-50(6) 40-50(6), 40-50(6)) 40-508) d. 1 i sa" 
| | 46 S30) 46 -55(c)| “7 os 46 -55(c)} 46°55(c) Dec. 5 22 22 Dec, : csvveeee ZL 2) 
pop | 505* | (d) (d) (d) (d) } (da) ae” TP speapatnndie 23 23 — oe we & 20 
Istanbul, £T. | 110 { 520(6) | 520(6)| 520(6)| 520(6)| 520(6)| 520(6) Aa Scusncsach a 22 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 515* | 515* 515* 515* | 515* | 515* 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 800$ | 800+ 800¢ s00¢ | 800t | 800t¢ NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
India, Rup. ... | 18d. {1715jg— |1715jg— | 1715;g— {17 15yg— [1 715jg- = | 1715) 6- : 
181i¢ 18116 18lig 18lig 18116) 18lig a on Dec. 4, Dec. 5, | Dec. 6, | Dec. 7, | Dec. Dec. It 
Kobe, Yen..... |+24-58d. 1379-1458 137g- 1458 1379-1453 1373- 1459 13%-145s 1379-145, sists — 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Hongkong, $.. It |147g~151g) 1479-151) 147g-151g/147g-151g 147g-151g/147g-151, : : — 
Rio, Mil. ...... \t5- 899d. (dq) | (d) (dq) | (ad) | (dd) (ad) London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
Valparaiso, Pes.| 40 (d) { (d) (d) | (d) (d) (d) Cables . seeeeeeseeees 40354 40354 40354 40354 | 4 3 i‘ 403% 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17-38 (dq) | (d) (dq) | (d) | (d) | (d) Switzerland, Fr. 23°21 23°21 23°21 | 23-21 | 2 23 23°21 
Montevideo, $ |t 51d. (d) | (d) (d) (d) | (d) (d) Italy, Lire..........00000++ 5°05(c), 5°05(c)) 5:05(c)} 5:°05(c)} 5 05(c) 5: 05(¢ 
Singapore, $ . |¢ 28d. | 28119—516 281) 6-516 |28lig—Sig '281i6—5i¢ '281ig—5ig |281i6—5i¢ FEE ciccassinteses 40°05 40-05 40°05 40-05 40°05 40°05 
Shanghai, $... |f ... | 3ig—41g | 312-41g | 3lg—4lg | 3lp-41g | 3lg—4lg | 312-412 Stockholm, Kr. .......... 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23°85 | 23:85 | 23°8 
Bogota, Pes... > Male 1 6t | 6t 6t | 6¢ Montreal, Can. § ........ 86-930 | 87-060 | 87-000 | 87-000 | 86:810 86:20 
j | CT ccasesveiene ood 23:45- |23-45- |23-45- (23:45- (23-45- (23-45- 
—_—- 48(6) 48(b 48(b 48(b 48(b - 
* Seliers. + Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. Shanghai, $............+++- 6°22 6°22 | 6:22 | 6:22 6:07 6 
(b) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. | B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) = 50$ | 23-65$ | 23°70$ | 23°70¢ | 23-65¢ a5 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. | Brazil, Milreis. 505 5°05 5°05 | 5:05 5°05 2 


(e) 90 days (g) Trade payments rate. 


¢ Official buying rate "29°78. 


(6) Offered. (c) Nominal. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 745) 


Chilean Debt Service.—Chile has 
suspended amortisation payments on her 
external debt. About £25,000,000 in many 
different loans is quoted in London. 

South Durham Steel and Iron.— 
Profit, year to September 30th, £188,576 





(£355,463). The latter figure is before 
deducting £70,000 for tax. To deprecia- 
tion, £100,000 (£105,000). Ordinary 
dividend 6 against 12 per cent. No divi- 
dend on “‘ B ” ordinary against 6 per cent. 


Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society.—With regard to 1940 valuation 
the directors will carry forward any surplus 
at December 31st, 1940, to a special war 


contingency reserve. No distribution will 
be made until after the end of hostilities. 


Steaua Romana (British).—Trading 
profit, year to June 30th, £53,025 
(£16,534). Total revenue, £95,335 
(£58,551). Net profit, £47, 674. General 
reserve, £20, 000 (nil). Ordinary dividend 
2} per cent. (same). Carry-forward £38,811 
(£39,454). 
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:: | | i | ' 
| . Appropriation H Preceding Year 
| Year Total Deprecia- Net Profit oe |__ - — - en ———-——--. =~ i ——-- ae 
—e | Ending | Profit | tion, etc. | oiererese: | Distribu- |! preg | Ord, | To Free | an Cary | Tot | Ne | Ord 
| Gn 6 «6D. 6|CUDw. UC Rate | Reserves | Ceo) Profit | Profit | Div. 
' } } | + or — 
— Breweries a £ £ £ . £ £ % £ £ £ - | 
Rentley’s Yorkshire ...... Sept.30} 209,632 be 60,469 89,588 19,500 | 30,397 | 10 i + 10,572 202,135 47,692 | 10 
Birkenhead Brewery...... Sept. 30] 133,905 a, 61,638 83,024 aed 37,709 | 11 2,500 | — 1,071 95,225 38,108 | 10 
Deuchar, Robt. ......-..+. Sept. 30] 227,769 7,614 38,583 81,938 13,750 15,000 | 20+ ie + 9,833 || 178,724 49,401 | 20+ 
Ind Coope and Allsopp . | Sept. 30] 1,369,046 | 134,978 | 389,712 | 854,851 75,204 | 313,735 | 22l2 + 773 || 1,259,749 | 518,018 | 2312 
Offilers’ Brewery ......+.. Sept. 30 86,670 ose 38,524 135,970 8,400 | 36,000} 30 ai — 5,876 87,933 68,822 | 30 
Phipps (P.) and Co, ...... Sept.30| 446,065 eee 125,149 | 203,195 11,750 | 81,460 111gt} 30,000 | + 1,939 || 401,210 128,113 | 1334t 
Simonds (H. and G.)..... | Sept. 30 | 1,153,996 167,514 187,019 | 290,563 36,750 | 84,200] 18 65,547 | + 522 || 1,019,438 181,411 | 18 
Walker and Son, Peter ... | Sept.30| °559,035 ose | 472,069 | 707,924 || 125,000 | 320,000 | 2113 25,000 | + 2,069 559,401 | 488,057 | 211; 
Wolverhampton iar Sept.30} 273,845 eve 235,847 375,839 | 5,250 | 160,000 | 16 60,000 | + 10,597 271,961 233,947 | 16 
ron, Coal and Stee } 
atise’® Steel Foundry . Sept. 30 98,789 5,000 31,107 39,954 .» | 23,906 | 4212 10,000 | — 2,799 106,341 39,959 | 4215 
Brown Bayley’s Steel . July 31] 143,506 15,000 120,991 162,716 25,000 | 45,000 | 15t 50,000 | + 991 135,564 | 103,784| 15t 
Cargo Fleet Iron ......... Sept.30} 118,415 | 60,000 526 97,270 a as nad al + 526 268,781 20,763 2 
Lambert Bros. ............ June 30 | 123,889 | 1,227 120,662 216,509 10,312 | 84,375 | 15 20,000 | + 5,975 99,236 89,746 | 15 
STINE is <sescesaccoses Sept. 30 70,511 | 25,000 45,512 | 72,458 | _3,913 15,039 5 10,000 | + 16,560 53,669 28,668 5 
South Durham Steel ... | Sept.30/ 188,576 | 100,000 39,321 | 161,717 18,000 | 21,000 6 aa + 321 355,463 96,567 | 12(e) 
Thornycroft g.) parneke July 31 160,334 | eee 141,976 | 195,854 30,750 | 30,000] 10 67,450 | + 13,776 195,215 169,171 | 10 
Rubber | s 
Castlefield (Klang) ...... June 30 43,260 | 5,000 | 31,666| 34,861 in 20,000 | 10 5,000 | + 6,666 | 11,990 4,051 212 
tcl cayadbanvoksestee June 30 5,534 | pea | 692 2,043 | +2 660 5 a “ 32 |] 4,173 408 212 
Insulinde (Sumatra) ..... June 30 21,325 | eee 6,440 9,581 || a 6,059 5 oa — 619 10,326 1,603 Nil 
Se June 30 9,950 | oa 7,381 9,688 2,086 | 4,758 21, 1,000 | + 537 || 4,330 2,238 lly 
Singapore United ...... June 30 11,536 | 384 4,005 10,828 | 3,880 6 aaa 4 125 || 5,583 2,126 3 
IEEE seienasceseeeeveds June 30 5,391 | 404 | 3,669 6,904 | | 3,830 a eae — 161] 3,050 2,041 212 
United Rubber, etc. ..... Mar. 31 40,758 ais 8,583 | 10,621 || tala 7,690 10 } eo - 893 | 24,337 3,792 3 
Trusts i} | 
London, Scot. Amer. ... | Oct. 31 | 101,766 | 62,474 | 153,401 || 22,500/ 40,000] 8 26 |} 102,261 62,498 8 
Nelson Financial Trust | Oct. 31} — 67,270 | gee 22,347 44,937 | 7,137 | 16,666) 5 al 1,456 | 71,354 26,940 5 
Stockholders Inv. cspssete Oct. 31 61,617 | a 22,493 36,523 || 22,500 | eee ES oi. 7 | 64,190 25,117 | Nil 
Other Companies | | | | , 
Agar Cross and Co. ... | June 30 136,491 eee 91,330 17,025 || aan ian . gaa) ane 14 91,330 90,690 41,103 Nil 
Allen and Hanburys...... June 30} 153,086 kes 76,880 112,913 |} 31,500 25,000 | 25 20,000 380 79,848 67,499 | 25 
Asquith (William) ........ Aug. 15| 106,156 + | 18,944 49,576 7,965 2333 | 5 10,000 | 1,354 |} 97,302 41,903 5 
Australian Pastoral ...... June 30} 187,260 ses 55,006 76,173 ‘a 50,000 5 5,000 | + 6 || 135,186 32,133 219 
Avon India Rubber....... Sept. 28] 200,085 37,937 56,049 72,748 15,000 | 29,684 | 10 a + 11,365 || 169,064 75,517 | 10 
Berger (Lewis) and Sons | July 31) 179,734 9,000 } 120,734 | 270,817 28,000 | 68,545 | 13 50,000 | — 25,811 || 168,417 | 116,417) 13 
Berisford (S. & W.) ...... | Sept. 30 90,001 oad 75,760 90,225 || 7,500} 47,250} 21 | 20,000 | + 1,010 | 71,968 65,192 | 1812 
Birmid Industries ........ Oct. 31} 136,938 oes 133,884 155,441 || i 68,928 | 1712 40,000 | + 24,956 || 119,159 118,109 | 15 
Blackpool Tower ......... Oct. 31 71,308 25,000 43,208 50,992 1,380 41,508 1719 aoe \ 320 | 31,138 28,826 15 
British Celanese .........- June 29 | 2,990,736 363,000 | 320,913 | 674,907 |/c 381,797 aa aes 115,000 | — 175,884 || 2,101,501 94,302 | Nil 
Broom and Wade......... | Sept. 30 99,944 12,130 47,829 74,534 || 6,900 | 33,750 | 2212 aa + 7,179 | 96,094 41,588 | 221. 
Card Clothing, etc. ...... Sept.30| 164,493 8,645 56,307 76,777 8,409 29,666 | 1212 | 20,000} — 1,768 || 101,182 62,111 1212 
Clarke (W. G.) and Sons | Aug. 31 40,969 oe 38,969 55,694 18,750 8,000 2 | 10,000 | + 2,219 |} 29,734] 27,734} 1 
Constable, Hart and Co. | Sept. 30 32,494 vee 23,265 46,488 | 12,356 | 8 15,000 | 4,091 || 17,928 13,199 44 
Crompton Parkinson .... | Sept.30} 428,452 | 25,000 | 395,514 476,906 43,658 | 245,888 | 20 | +105,968 || 434,235 399,903 20 
East Yorks Motor Serv. | Sept.30} 137,494} 37,000 32,732 48,676 en 24,000 8 10,000 | — 1,268 || 160,412 47,429 | 10 
PUN RIIE acess ceassccsss Sept. 18 |(@) 90,284 | es 77,781 137,872 7,500 | 70,000 | 20 oa + 281 |} 87,158 | 75,634 | 20 
Genatosan, Ltd. ........+. June 30| 135,208 3,867 24,043 38,466 7,908 15,125 | 25 | .. [| + 1,010 |} 91,806 31,650 | 25 
Halford Cycle .........00 Sept. 28] 119,695 ca 27,598 68,702 iva 19,828 | 15 11,760 3,990 || 74,258 30,277 | 15 
Hay’s Wharf .........-...+. June 30} 221,648 eee | 221,648 345,639 89,400 | 80,000) 8 .. | +52,248 || 188,618 188,618 7 
Hecht, Levis and Kahn.. | Mar. 31} 216,081 281; 41,051 58,480 || 22,500} 25,000} 10 a — 6,449 |, 125,678 92,264} 10 
CAML, xaccsaanccaccse June 30) 132,996 6a 84,784 102,802 38,900 | 45,936 S dd ~ 52 || 134,267 101,097 8 
BBITE TOR .0scecesccesce ) Oct. 31 12,995 1,000 6,410 8,123 1,000 5,386 | lll, aa + 24 9,482 4,986 | 712 
| es Sept. 30 20,545 oss 4,565 6,219 1,175 2,875 | 10 1,000 | — 485 22,309 3,359 | 10 
Manbre and Garton ..... | Sept. = 531,495 8,462 | 393,063 | 604,841 || 35,000 | 35,467 | (6) + | + 2,596 |} 513,222 | 379,914 (0) 
Marco Refrigerators ..... | Sept. 3 0| 21,099 4,316 15,627 16,588 || ia 3,281 31g ia + 12,346 || 6,895 2,967 | Nil 
McCarthy, Rodway....... June 30| 56,868 ian 8,407 9,626 |) ny 7,875 5 + 532|| 75,810 26,679 | 10 
New Zealand Loan, etc.. | June 30| 546,149 aa 109,136 155,789 50,000 | 37,500 3 ... | + 21,636 411,328 | 74,526{ 2 
P, & O. Steam Navgn. .. | Sept. 30 | 2,976,520 | 1,034,068 755,139 919,936 || 152,000 | 344,438 71o | d250,000) + 8,701 | 2,383,139 | 237,031 | 6! 
Prince Lin€ .....+.s.s++8+s June 30| 203,865 | 110,000) 15,865 31,497 || “i 17,293 212 si — 1,428 || 146,237 19,637 | 2l2 
Rubber Regenerating ... | Sept. 30 35,895 wee \f)Dr. 6,124) 22,242 | 11,000 5 a — 17,124 21,284 | 10,712 | Nil 
Shaw (J.), Wolv’hmptn. | June 30 9,993 | oe 8,257 18,731 || ee 4,714) 5 2,059 | + 1,484 || 6,499 | 4,400 | 4 
Stanley Motors ............ | June 30 13,484 | ove 9,274 28,439 1 15,125 | aten Ey ae as — 5,851 || 23,454 | 19,424 | Nil 
Steaua Romana (British) | June 30 95,335 | we 48,107 87,561 -. | 28,750} 212 | 20,000) — 643 | 58,551 44,436 | 212 
Waterlow and Sons ...... | Sept.30} 242,109 | 89,631 116,018 160,851 || 56,700 | 34,500| 5 30,000 | — 5,182 265,810 | 135,567 | 72, 
West Har rtlepool Steam ‘on 31 76,595 | 17,500 59,184 98,897 29,377 | 18,463 | 17lot} 10,435 | + 9091} 79,285 | 64,285 | 22lot 
otals (£"000"s) : No.ofCos.} | | i| 
Week to Dec. 14, 1940 62 | 16,647 | 2,309 5,886 | 9,290 | 1,495 S761 .... 1,009| + 166|| 14,221 5,253 
Fan. 1 to Dec. 14,1940 | 2,089 | 393,423 32,136 | 202,040| 293,044 || 45,873 | 122,827| .. 24,434 | + 8,906 || 361,202| 210,531 | 
|, t Pree of income tax. (a) 53 weeks, 1940 ; 52, 1939. (6) Represents Ordinary, 18 per cent., “coon 99-4 per cent. (c) Represents £282,188 for 
219 years’ interest to April! 30, 1940, on 7 per cent. Ist cum. preference and £99,609 for half year’s interest to April 30, 1931, on 712 per cent. 2nd preference. f These 
accounts are not comparable. Represents £250,000 provision against receipts from charters not included in earlier years. (e) Also 6 per cent. on “ B” shares. 


f) After charging £27,080 written off shares and Hanfield property. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend, unless marked* indicating interim dividend 
‘ | ; 









































*Int. i P *Int. P *Int. Dae. | Prev 
Company or Total Pay- wows Company or Total Pay- a Compan or Total; *8Y a 
tFinal able Year +Final able Year sited + Final | able | Year 
_ RAILWAYS 5 | % Ts b  % | 
“an. Pac. 4% Non- | | MINING Hay’s Wharf............ ot 8 | 7 
RAM. POGE. cccsecase 2t| 4 | Feb. 1] Nil Ariston Gold ......... 219*/ 171 so 14) —— SE) ansnksaaivavekinne wie 8 es 8 
BANKS | Do., year 1940-41 Jip * \Feb. 14| Kassala Cotton ...... 5 * ... \Jan. 15] Ni * 
Guaranty Trust 3 — i 3 Kramat Pulai ......... 15* .. |Dec. 20) '5* Kern River Oil ...... wt © f ac 2 oS 
TEA AND RUBBER Malayan Tin ......... | 3S*7] .. (Dee 39 15° Key Glassworks ...... 11 t| 18 | 23 
Bajoe Kedoel Rbr. ... us 5 eos 4 New Jagersfontein ... |... Ref | ts | Nil Lambert Bros. ......... an eS Slee 
Batak Rabit Rbr. ...... Sgt. Sik vey) Aaa Nigel Van Ryn Reefs ca See 212 London Brick Co.... | 5 %*| ... (Dec. 31} ... 
Borelli Tea ...... me 5* | .... |Dec. 30) 5% South Kalgurli_...... 15* -» |Jan. 14) 20* Meadows (Henry) ... 7 zt 25 {| .. | 25 
Boroubi ‘Tea............ 5* | ... |Dec. 20; 5* Southern Malayan Tin| 15*| <2) |Dec. 18] 10* Mitchell Cotts.......... i 13 | 12 
Dooars Tea ............ 2}0%*| Jan. 1 219* | Newcastle Breweries.. 1315 "| 1612 | 2 
Empire of India Tea... 2 | om Jan. 1 21o* INDUSTRIALS | Olive and Partington etd 14 1 10 
Lumut Rubber ...... eae 9 |Jan.6| 5 Army, etc., Invest. ... 7+ U7 eae Pinners Hall ......... We sin 9 
Malaya General ...... lllot| 211 va. 0M Blackburn Aircraft ... 4" ... (Dec. 30} 4* Rubber Regenerating 5 |Dec. 20} Nil 
Narborough Rbr....... 2t; 10 |Jan.15! 2 British Steamship Inv. 210%] ... | Jan. 1} 2'e* IS ciakensitanvces Fe * ae wer 10* 
Rini (Java) Rbr. ...... a 10 cot a | Bullard and Sons...... 121; el lc Ctl lke Sudan Plantations ... 57; ... jan. 15) Na* 
Singlo Tea ............ 3* sin Jan. 1 3* CREE -ccnediisnescsves 15t 2623 eee 30 Thornycroft (John I.) -- | 10 ® 10 
TaliAyer Rbr. ...... ioe 6 3lo Charrington,Gardner | $3lo*} ... |Dec. i8| $31p OE era nicucince 10* | ... | } 10* 
T angoel Rubber ...... ca 5 oe | Qe Crompton Parkinson | 12let} 20 | ... oo Vestfold Whaling...... 15t 23 | 6 
Tenasserim Plntns. ... ce 5 |Dec. 23} 2lo Fortnum and Mason Qlot 5 | i Waterlow and Sons... sad | 5 | 72 
Untd. Sua Betong Rbr. 6* - Jan. 6| 5* Frith (W.G.) ......... | 5* ... Dec. 20 4* | 
t Free of income tax. (c) Free of South African income tax. (v) Year 1938-39, (w) Interim payments, 1939-40. 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
sien algae aie iat en hace al as a plied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
| | | able excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
Gross Receipts j ‘cee Gross | vo 
i for Week Receipts Name _ | Dec. 10, 1940 Name _ Dec. 10, 1940 | Name Dec. 10, 1940 
Name Ending Stead cane enn ll al 
B | Secnd. Brit. | 18/-bid _||National D. 9/4p=10/4ipx||Key. Gold | 8/41>-9/10ip 
_— |} +e | 1940 +e— Limited Inv.|11/9-12/7lexd||Century ... | 10/9-12/6 ||Br. Ind. 4th "10 6—12/- 
BA7s cs | ale New British | 7/6-8/6xd |jScottish ... | 9/412-10/1019)\Blec. Inds. 12/—13/6 
B. and P Pacific...... | 32 [Nov. 30) £1,310,000|— 6,000; 24,942,000;— 1,822,000 Invest. Tr. 8/—10/—* ||Univ. 2nd.. | 11/3-13/-xd ||Met. & Min.) 9/712—-11/11o 
A. Gt. aan... 22 30) $2,276,000|— 90,000) 42,052, 000) - 1,782,000 Bk. - Insur. 13/—15/-* ||Inv. Flex... 8/6-9/9 Cum. Inv... | 12/9-14/3xd 
C; estern . ° 3 30| +796, 000) — 12,000) 14,476, 000} — 1,335,000 Insurance .. 13 we ee Inv. Gen. .. 12/—13/-— ||Producers .. | 5/6-6/6 
Canadian Pacific... Dec. 7) $3,658, 000} + 334, 000)158, »288, 000) + 17,414,000 | Bank ...... 14/—16/-* ||Key. Flex.. | 8/3-9/9xd ||Dom. 2nd..| 4/9-5/6xd 
entral Argentina ... 2 Nov. 30) $1,465 0) ~ 309,150! 30,571,500! — 11,083,600 | Sct. B.L.I.T.| 9/6-11/6* |iKey. Cons. | 7/9-9/3xd |\Orthodox .. | 6/6-7/- __ 





$ Receipts in Argentine pesos. | * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


December 14, 1940 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 























(a) Interim dividend. 


(6) Final dividend. 


(g) Worked on 22!2% basis. 
(m) Including bonus “of 5% free of tax. 


cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


. j Prices. | 
Prices, | > 
Your 1939 Dent. 3 40 Name of Security 
~ Low | High | 1 _Low - ieee aiataasiiy 
| British Funds 
The 61 a | 7634 | 681g || Consols 212% .......+. 
98 || 111% | 1031g || Do. 4% (aft, 1957) .. 
| ff 98% 98lg || Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... 
9634 90lg | 1001p 9519 || Do. 212% 1944-49 .. 
991g 9278 | 103 97%4 Do. 3% 1948-53 . 
991g 87 | 10353 94 a 33% after 1961 
1121, 10334 || 112 | 10753 1944-64 | 
87%4 7934 || 9234 | 865, Poni. 219% 1956-61 
9359 8754 || 981g 92 | Fund. 234% 1952-57 
951g 87lg || 99le 95 | Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 
1095 | 1001p || 113% | 1053, || Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... | 
99a | 102 98%¢ || Nat. D. 219% 1944-48 | 
967% | Gils || 10216| 951g | Do. 3% 1954-58 ... | 
i | aga | 100%s, | 100,51) See Bas. 212% 1945-47 
1085, | 1 1123:¢ | ig, Victory Bonds 4% ... 
ue . || 101 ES 98 || War L. 3% 1955-59... | 
98%, | 86 || 103 | 93lg | War. L. -- 310% af. 1952 | 
83% | 73 || 891g | 8014 | Local Loans 3% ...... 
99 91 100 | 97lo || Austria 3% 1933-53. 
64 551, 7ilg | 5934 || India 212% > 
90 78 9714 | 8214 | Do. 312% 
115% | 1041, 115 | 10514 - aig 1958-68.. 
| Col. Govts. 
10614 95 || 107lg | 101 ke 5% 1945-75... 
1121, 103 | 1107, | 106 Nigeria 5%, 1950-60 
1031, 92 10578 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 
116 102 | 1081, 103 | S. Africa 5% 1945- 75 
| | Corporation Stocks 
L111, 104 11014 | 104 | Birham 5% 1946-56 
am | 72 | os | 8. | LCC 3% ............ 
9302 | 861g || 941g | 8712 || Liverpool 3% 1954-64 
102% | 95 || 104 | 97. | Middx. 312% 1957-62 
| Foreign Governments 
91, 73% 92% | 71 Argen. 419% Stg. Bds. 
65ig | 34 || 581g | 22 | Austria 412% 1934-59 
95 | 50 || 64 | 25 | Belgian 4% (36) 1970 
23 | 61, 351g°| 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 
i9 9 i} 23 | 9 Chile 6% (1929) ...... 
55l, 231g | 45% | 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 
72 30 63 | 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8%... 
58 || 793, | 50le Egypt Unified 4% .... 
12, | i 10lg | 8 French 4% (British) ... 
44 4 i 75g | 4lg | German Dawes 5% 
331g 3 | 6%, 2 Do. Young Ln. 412% 
30 15 24lg 121g | Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... 
351g 15 | 25 4 Hungary 712% _...... 
611, 33 65 44 Japan 510% 1930...... 
Prices, 
mets | SR | 
Dec. 10, 1940 ividends Name of Security 
High | Low || (a) (6) ©) 
\| Railways 
10 a, || wd | wa | pa ce'sum’Ora.... 
oly 473 | Nil | Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25 ... 
52 22 } 312 ¢| liga Gt. Western Ord....... 
80 341s 5 ¢ 2lea)|) LNER 5% Pref. 1955 
60 20, 464 2 a Do. 4% ist Pf. ..... 
24 9 Nil ¢ 11g ¢|| L.M.S. Ord. ev 
601, 211, 4c 2 a 4% PE 1923 .......... 
7019 35 | 2 5b EE... stetbinaikcaeies 
6514 “4 | Ake 34a} Lon. Trans, “C” 
22 7 Nil ¢ 114 c|| Southern Def. ......... 
79 351, S c¢ 2lea Do. 5% Pf. Ord. 
104 58\5 212@,) 2106) Do. 5% Pf....... 
} Banks and Discount 
67/9 47/6 10 6 Tiga Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
3421p | 3161, 6 24 6 6) Bank of England 
£51 £4315 8 ¢ 8 c}| Bk of Montreal $100... 
30/9 19/- 5 6b * @| Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
73/3 46/6 || 7 6b ’ @)| Barclays Bank {1 .. 
dls 5g | 5 6b 5 a\| Chrd. of India £5..... 
52/- 45/- || 5 6 5 a District B. £1 fy. pd. 
£95 £52 || £2'2 b £2le a Hongkong and S. $125 
54/6 30/- | 6 6b 6 a) Lloyds £5, £1 pd... 
BO, 5l7x0|} Tied 72 a)| Martins £20, £212 
85/ 68/- 8 6 8 a Midland £1, fy. p 
5s 4 | £ @ 5 a) Nat. Dis. £219 fy. pd. 
32\5 23ig || 8 6 8 a! N. of Ind. £25, £12lopd 
69/9 39/- Tie b 7i2 a\| Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 
44 385 Bi2a 812 6), Royal Bk. of Scotland 
49/6 29/~ 6145 334 a|| Union Discount £1 
85/- 46/- 9 6b 9 a Westmrr. £4, £1 pd.. 
insurance 
24% 1534 50 6 40 a) Alliance £1, fully pd. 
131g 83, 6/- 6 4/6 a| Adas £5, £114 pd. 
1655 82539) +25 5 t22ioa! Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 
155i¢ 9516 6/- a 6/- 5 Phenix £1, fy. pd. ... 
8 1614 ||t84-075¢ ¢12lca)| Prudential £1 A ...... 
8 5 19 6 11 a) Royal Exchange £1... 
8h 58 3/3 6 3/3 a) Royal £1, 12/6 pd. ... 
7 414 1354; 1354 6) Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 
| Investment Trusts 
498 460 14 6 11 a) Alliance Trust ...... . 
1871, | 170 8125, 3124), Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
188 135 6 6b 4 a) Debenture Corp. Stk. 
187 153 8 & 5 a'| Invest. Trust Def. ... 
165%, | 137 3 @| 7 6)\ Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
175 | 1401, 6 b| 4 a) United States Deb. ... 
| | Breweries, &c. 
125/6 | 96/3 t5 a@ t15 05) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
57/6 36/3 ll 6b 5 a Courage Ord. £1 ..... 
70/3 | 46/- 64a 10 5b) Distillers Ord. £1 
83/- | 45/- 11 a 14 6) Guinness Ord. £1 .. 
76/6 | 47/- | Tiga} 15 6) Ind, & Allp. £1 
52/9 | 30/6 || 6 @ 11 5b) Watney Combe Def. £1) 
| | | tron, “Coal and Stee! 
6/6 | 3/- || 10 ¢ 10 c|\ Baldwins4/-......... 
34/7, | 13/119 | t10 6 +5 a) Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 
x | 3/6 i} 6 6 4 a} Cammell Laird 5/-. 
24/71, | 11/3 H 5 b : a|| Colvilles Ord. £1... 
2R/il, | 12/6 i 10 ¢} ¢| Dorman Long Ord. £1 
2611) 13/6 |, t4 3 te a|| Guest Keen &c.Ord. £1 
27/9 1 13/ Llp |! 15 b Tie ail | Hadfields- 10/- ...... } 


Price, |Ch'se] vasa 
Dec. 10, 


Dec. | 
10, 
1940 
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Prices, 

Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 10, 1940 
High Low 
2/7ig | 11/3 

34/6 19/— 
54/9 | 33/9 || 
47/6 | 26/- || 
39/- | 17/6 | 
24/3 | 11/6 | 
21/10) 9/6 |) 
i} 
8/101, 2/6 | 
38/6 | 21/3 
39/1019} 20/3 || 
35/9 | 21/101 || 
24/419} 11/9 || 
61/3 42/6 
43/l1lo} 26/3 
92/6 | 66/3 |; 
69/—- | 46/3 || 
20/- 11/6 
33/9 16/3 
83/- | 52/6 
38/3 | 23/6 
42/6 | 20/6 
27/- | 18/- 
18/3 | 11/6 
831 29 
32/6 | 21/9 
21/- | 12/- 
31/410} 17/6 
42/3 22/- 
38/72 24/- 
39/6 | 24/- 
17/6 | 7/6 
16/412; 6/- 
36/3 17/3 
16/9 7/- 
18/712] 12/4le 
15/7io,  6/- | 
60/712, 39/419 
88/3 28/9 
27/Ti2| 16/9 |! 
42iz9| ig || 
12/3°4 yj> i 
22/7i2} 12/3 
23/9 13/6 | 
20/- 13/- 
10/9 4/- 
16/712, 5/9 
27/3 14/- 
32/1019, 20/- 
3/1llg) 2/3 
34/9 20/- 

3/3 1/Tle 
60/334; 23/11 
27/7\2 14/6 
73/6 35/- 
81/1012 28/9 

| 45/6 
63/112) 38/9 
44/3 23/9 
44/6 27/6 
56/- 28/9 
107/6 53/1 
65/- 42/6 
52/6 32/6 
65lo 27 

6516 31 
38/9 19/9 
10/1li1s 4/- 
28/3 16/3 

6316 314 
28/6 16/3 
93/9 64/4 
40/6 25 /- 
33/934 17/6 
13/9 5/- 

6113; 35i6 
$49%6 > «= $3014 
12/3 9/- 
34/3 23/11, 
42/6 24/6 
87/6 67/6 
54/410, 25/- 

4149 234 
87/6 45/- 
23/7io +=13/9 
17/6 12/6 
61/6 36/3 
57/9 35/- 
45/6 29/6 
26/3 12 
96/9 59/9 
68/- 41/3 
52/6 38/9 
28/3 15/- 
66/3 | 38/9 
65/71} 26/3 || 
11/9 6/3 || 
51/3 22/6 || 
15 Alle || 

8l4 21759) 
41/634 25/3 || 

11546 558 
16/- T/- 
101 679 

Tuy 5 | 

88/9 | 30/- 





(c) Last two yearly dividende. 


(d) Worked on 9% 


(j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1 
(n) Yield on 1-523% basis. 


(p) Yield worked on a 212 per cent. basis. 


(¢) Worked on 65% 


(k) Based on redemption at par in 1 


Me) For 15 months to December 31, 
t Free of Income Tax. 


basis. 


Lest two ms rice! Ch’ge | Yielg 
7 Dividends Name of Security 10, pict | Dec. 10, 
(a)_@) © | 1940 | 3 1940 
% | % || tron, Coal, &c.—cont | iL a 
2 a} 5igbi| Powell Duffryn £i .. |} 12/6) ... 12 Og 
12 ¢ 6 c| S. Durham Ord. £1... |] %9/42)- 3) 113} 6 4 9 
t212a) t5l2 5|| Staveley Cont, etc. £1 42/6 | ... 1315 0+ 
12!g¢, I12lo ¢|| Stewarts & Li —_ i || 40/712 = 1629 
10126} 4 a/|| Swan, Hunter £1...... | 28/112 + |10 4 9 
2lea 332 5) Un. Steel Cos. rd. £1 j} 21/3 | +3d/7 6 9 
6b a|| Vickers SN danteconsibeams } 14/6 | ... | 615 3 
Textiles \| 
Nil | Nil || Brit. Celanese 10/- |} _3/6 | —3d| Nil 
5 b 33,4 all Coma F. P. £2 ccccne | 29/—- | —3d/6 1 9 
7 ¢| 2ioa)| Courtaulds £1 ......... |} 30/3 | .. | 413 9 
5 bi 2izal English Swg. Ctn. £1 || 26/3 | ... 5 14 0 
Nil c| 712 ¢|| Lancs. Sopen, Corp 4 | 19/— |—lled) 7 16 9 
| t10 ¢ $81 c/| | Patons & Baldwins {1 50/- | ... 3 8 
| Electrical Sanuincts. 
10 c¢ 10 c|| Associated Elec. £1 .. 40/- 5 0 0 
is b} § a) British Insulated £1 .. 81/3 | «. 1419 9 
10 56| 5 a/| Callenders £1 ......... 62/6 | +1/3| 416 9 
7iga@) 1219 6|| Crompton Park. A 5/- 17/6 | ... | 5 14 9 
10 c¢ 10 c|| English Electric £1 ... 28/9 | 7 0 0 
20 ¢ 20 c\| General Electric £1 ... |) 76/1012 5 49 
| Gas and Electricity | 
5 6b 3 a|| Clyde Valley Elec. i 33/9 414 9 
10!gc| 3 a) County of London £1 30/712 6 17 ¢ 
3196 219 4)| Edmundsons fl dei 23/6 5. a 
1" 9d 214 a|| Gas Light & £1 14,3 5 12 | 
4 6 Nila! Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. . 3719 10 12 9 
5 6| 2194)| Lancashire Elec. £1 ... 27/6 5 9 4 
2126 Nila} London Ass. Elec. £1 13/9 512 6 
4196 212 a|| North-East amd | fen 23/9 5 19 
6 6 3 a\| Northmet Power £1... || 30/7: 5 16 6 
5126} 2l2a/) Scottish Power £1...... 32/6 .s 4 19 ( 
§ 6b 3 a| Yorkshire Electric £1 33/1) 7 t 16 
Motor, Cycle and 
Aircraft | 7 
30 ci 15 ell Austin Sia .....ccccccceee 13/9 |} . > ot 
4 a) 6 6) Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 9/6 - 1010 9 
1212 cl 1219 ¢|| De Havilland Air. £1 || 27/6 1/3) 9 2 ( 
T15 c¢| t12\9 ¢|| Fairey Aviation 10/-... 13/9 | —3d/9 2 
5 cl 6 ¢|| Ford Motors £1 ...... | 16/3 ao 1S 
1719 6} 15 a| Hawker Siddeley (5/-) || 11/6 | —6d 14 2 | 
2ig@, 1219 6) Lucas, J.(£1) ..-.-.00- 48/9 ss 6 2 ¢ 
25 ¢ 20 c¢) Leyland Motors £1 ... 59/4 Tlod| 6 14 9 
45 ¢| 40 |) Morris Motors 5/-Ord.|) 25/- » |8 0 
5 a 15 5) Rolls-Royce £1......... Slay e es 5 4 | 
221g ¢| 25 c¢) Standard Motor 5/-... 11,9 9d 10 12 6 
Shipping — 
4 c| §5 ¢\| Furness, Withy £1 18/6 5 7 
2 a 5126) P. & O. Def. £1......... 21/6 | 7 0 
5 c¢| 5 ¢! Royal Mail Lines £1.. 17/- 5 18 
Nil ¢| Nil c}| Union Castle Ord. £1 8/6 Nil 
Tea and Rubber 
6 c¢ 4 ¢) Allied Sumatra £1...... 10/- 8 0 
2 @ 4 6) Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 16/10 7 2 
2lea 72 6) Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 28,9 7 0 
6 6 4 a) London Asiatic 2/- ... 3/1) liod) © 8 
6 6 3 a) Rubber Trust £1 ..... 26/3 6 19 
, 4 5 || United Serdang 2/- 2/3 + 8 
oll 
20 c¢ 5 ¢|| Anglo-Tranian £1 ...... 34/412 |+6/10%2) 2 18 
171g 6} 12l2a\) Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 25/- l/j-|6 0 
16 6 5 a) Burmah Oil £1......... 44/4 1/3 | 9 10 
20 ¢| +5 c!| Shell Transport £1 .. 34/410 |+11012 2 18 
Tiga 7\2 6) Trinidad Leasehlds £1 63/- wee 412 
Miscellaneous 
712 6 5 a) Assoc. P. Cement £1 38/9 + 4 
5 6) Nil a) Barker(John) £1 ..... 27/6 {322 
m29 c) 30-9c)| Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 36/3 13; 4 52 
Bg b 3 a) Brit. Aluminium £1... || 40/7 1/3) 313 0 
$20 c| 1916 c)| Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... || 83/9 13 411 6 
7 @ 10° 4) British Oxyyen £1 63/9 1/3) 5 6 9 
7lpa) 1212 6) Brockhouse (J.) £1 38/9 - j11 0 0 
c| 4 c¢| Cable & Wir. Hdg. .. 55 7 4 ( 
1123a) 15 6) Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 2! gxd I 617 
DS G FS Gy Bambee Lh cccsoccece:: 31/6 1) 9 it 
Nil c| Nil c/) Blec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 2/0 2s 
25 6| 15 a) Bver Ready Co. 5/- . 25/6 ii 
20 6 Tiga) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 4 3 4 
15 a 10 6) Gestetner(D.)5/- . 17/6 i 2 
5 a 20 6/\ Harrison & Cros.Df.£1 || 85 6 0 
5 68 2 ai| Harrods £1 ........ <//0 , We an 4 
5 b| 3 a\| Imp. Chem. Ord. £1.. 28/- Gio 
Nil « 319 c| Imp. Smelting £1...... 10/7 0 56 
t15lob t7loa Imp. Tobacco oe seeee > tie 
$225 $2 O0c|| Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... || |.” 

5 a 7 || International Tea 5/- 12/— > S 
5lgb Nil 2!) Lever & Unilever £1... 23/9 4 6 
10 c 5 a LondonBrick £1 ...... 41/3 1/3| 4 17 | 
15 6) 5 a Lyons(J.) Ord. £1° 13/- 2 
23136} 15 a\\ Marks & Spen.*A’5/-|| 33/9 sl ae 

5 a) 1212 6)| Metal Box {1 ........ 3 r *16) 2 
Tiga) 12196) Murex £1 Ord....... '8 oe Pa 
6 6 2124) Pinchin Johnson 10/- | 17/6 ij) 417 
15 6 3. a|| Ranks Ord. 5/- ........ 15/~ Aree 
12126, _2iga\| Spillers Ord. £1 ...... || 99/- 9} 2 25 
3lga) 10 6 Tiling, Thos £2 | 43/9xd n7 12 @ 
5 b 5 a|| Tilling, Thos 39/4 eee . 2 
20 ¢ 5 || Triplex Safety G. 10/- || 18/1 “ os 
10 a 13346) Tube Investments £1 86/5 . 2” 
11146) 334 a), Turner & Newall £1... | 66/3 - | oe 
5 a 7le 6|| United Dairies £1...... 45/7 nee 2 
2212 c| 281g o| United Molasses 6/8... || 21/10 - | 60 & 
50 6 20 a|) Woolworth Ord. 5/-... || 52/6 3/9 | © ’ 
Mines ; A 
95 c\ 95 || Ashanti Goldfields 4/- || 44/4 2" 
#3lga) #319 5))| BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... |) 4/9 aie * 
334} 614 5|| Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1|| 32/6 ° 25 
95 b 95 a\| Crown Mines10/- ... || 13%¢ Boal 
Nil c Nil c}| De Beers (Def.) £212 |; 5 ; * os 
111g 5} 11lea)| Randfontein £1........ 8/112 Tigd LL 1 
25 a 15 6)| Rhokana Corp. £l dig as 
10 a 10 b|| Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- | | 14/- : 4 Se 
75 b 75 all Sub Nigel 10/- ........- 8 D> 
5/66| 2/6a'| Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. | 653 o 2 
Nil! Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- || 58/9 1/3 Ni 
basis. (e) Allowing for exchange. ¢f F lat yield. 
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Dec. 3, Dec.10, Dec. 3, Dec. 10, Dec. 3, Dec. 10, 
CEREALS AND nar 1940 a a cnnaeed. ‘ 1940 cr 1940 1940 
Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds. s 4. .) | 

GRAIN, etc. 19 x 19, 32s & 40's... 34 3 34 6 SESSA ANSOUS 
Wheat— e 4. s. d. » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., | CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
No. 1, N. Mt. 496 lb. f.0.b. St.J. 33 6 33 4! 18 x 16, 10 Ib. 12 9 1211 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 

Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. (e) ..... ms «FT » 39 in. ditto, 3719 yds., s d. s. d. 
Flour, per toe 4 -—4 ms SG KEG, Bie Tey. ecccee 3. F¢ HH 4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
Straights, OnGon . 4 FLAX (per ton)—- tt Oe MICALS— 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt. 2011 21 2 RAOUOND TUG ssi cvkdccanssccacdecesce Nom. Nom. ay Oxalic, net ........- per ton 59 5/0 59/5/0 
Oene 1 . Pl a, 480 ib., £0. b.. 2 > es G IID tnd cieiensiipcedgaeens Nom Nom. d. s. d. 
ar ee, a a —— HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spotJ2” 26/0/0 26/0/09 | so Tartaric, English, less 5% Ib. 2 612 2° 612 
MEAT—Beef per 8 ib.— JUTE (per ton)— Ammonia, Sulphate -perton 9/16 0 9/16/0 
, r Daisee 2/3, c.if. Dundee Nitrate of Soda .........+. perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
4 8 4 8 Cc. 9 . 
nglish long sides............++. A otash, Sulphate ...... + per ton Nom. 
E l id Nov.=D 5 P h, Sulpha 18/15/0 
g 6 0 6 0 INOV.=DIEC. (NEW) cccccccccccecee 25/10/0 26/0/0 Soda Bicarb aoaa 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Imported hinds .........ssseeeee 5 4 5 4 4 s d. s. d. ee ren SANGHA Se os 5/0/0 5/0/0 
; a 4 4 4 4 Common 8 lb. cops (perspindle) 4 0 4 6 | Soda Crystals ..........+. er ton 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English...... { 8 0 8 0 1019/4) Hessians, per yd 0 5 0 54 ry P 5/5/0 5/5/0 
f 2 i SUE NE cnn chectnes lg | 
ITAPOTTO cecccceceecereeeecenvcces 4 e 9 PET Ys coersercercesee » —>.L. » C11. 
Imported 44 4 4 8/40 Hessians, per yd. 0 4 0 413 COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f.12/15/0 12/15/0 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ..... 8 O 8 0 SISAL (per ton)—African,Nov.-Jan. £  s. .. 7 
aan 5a, Gan ¢ 3 3 6 fies ince coe ace ata 26 0 26 0 HIDES (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d. 
BACON (per cwt. ilts.cut side 113 6 11 itar-oaliadlAeiatone a , 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 WOOL (per Ib.) — d. d. | lian, Queensla a; } 40/50 0 51g O 5il2 
OTHER FOODS septa, wetness, Wensined wx... 1954 1954 | Cape, 'Jo’burg Ord. 0 5lp 0 5i 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 adnate = 14 | «Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. 0 712 0 7), 
SE (per cwt.)— Australian scrd. fleece, Te sess 37 37 | English & Welsh Market Hides— 

ee P eles nod 99 2 99 2 Cape scrd. average snow white 2934 2934 | eis : : 0 414 0 41, 
eemed . i ieaienbaieenaesies 99 2 99 2 — 2nd pieces, 50-56’s... 2 24 Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 0 544 0 5l4 

COCOA oe Cw.) 5 0 35 0 SEY Scccnnnsannsictugieeses 45 45 LEATHER (per Ib.)— 1 6 : é 
BOCEM, Gols oorseercesseccorseeees “55 9 53 0 56’s super carded................ 39 39 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. .........ceee0- 3 6 3 8 
aeOED ccovesccccccvcccoscsessaceoses 1 55 0 57 -0 48's average carded ............ 31 31 | 011 0 11 

ae re i cccdnnccscccctccccce 2934 2954 I aiccntnndekicdetensecioianes 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— - 20 2 0 
Santos SUPE. C. 42.£. 20cccrocececeee “s ie am MINERALS ‘ - ONT i 7 : : : 
Costa Rica, medium to good ...4 115 9 115-0 COAL (per ton)— 31 7 si ° 1 9 1 10 

EGGS (per 120)—English ......... x 5 0 35 0 Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 31 6 31 6 PEIN II cttnceencccccecocenac 2 2 2 4 

LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64.0 64 O Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne. 26 4!2 26 4! PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 

POTATOES (per cwt.)=— a a6 IRON ane STEEL (per ton)— Motor Spirit, saat 2 wae : i: : < 
inglish, King Edward ........... { o Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 128 0 128 0 (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil........ : 
ee ng ce 2s Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 312 6 312 6 ss Vaporising Oil . O 1llg 0 111, 

SUGAR (per cwt.)— , Steel rails, heavy ..........cse00+6 290 6 290 6 (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 

Coney 96°, prpt. shipm. Se Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 «x 20). 29 9 29 9 ex x road tank waggons ......... 6l2 1 612 
outa io am Ssuvectoseseoces 6 7 6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal 
EFINED a Sopper (c)—Electrolytic . 62'0'0 62/0/0 Thames— 
~d. 2 cwt. bags 10 € 0 € Copper (c)—Electrolytic ......... 52 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 10 6 40 6 a f 257 10/0 256 150 PO chseivsscensacteteces 0 712 O Tie 
Granulated, 2cwt. bags, do- a Tin—Standard cash ...........+++ 257/15 0 257/50 | aR TS 0 8lg O 82 
mestic consumption .. a 31 2 . = 7 25/0/0 25/0/0 
260 ) 259/15/0 pane CE < 
atiaiie Cenliies 388 0 38 0 Three months ............... { aaa : : ae . ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... {33 0/0 30/0/0 
er . a 6 41 6 Lead (d)—Soft foreign, cash..... 25:00 25/00 RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d s. d. 

BESROUO (pee aa <<. os Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot ....... 25.150 25/150 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... O1L3;§ — 11215y¢ 
ee un- { a. =a Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 1100/0 1100/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange 81/0/0 86/00 
Rhodesiz a. stemmed | and ani “un J 1 : 1 z Nickel, home delivery ............ ioe . . con : . TALLOW (per cwt.)LondonTown— 2210 22 10 

stemmed ........ casies 2 6 2 ’ , 
TEXTILES PEERED, SHEAR socccescecenees 92:00 9200 | “ineed, 10 oreo. 41/10/0 41/10/0 

COTTON (per Ilb.)— d. d. Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 2/100 2/100 r ape, crude Dacianaibiebibicininintinieaaen 4455/0 4450 
Raw, Mid-American ............. 8-49 8:51 Platinum, refined ........ per oz. 9'0/0 90/0 Cotton-seed, crude ............ce00 31/2/6 31/2/6 

9 Giza, F.G.P. ...cceeeeeeeeee 1262 12-42 la ‘ —_ > 4900 4900 IE CIEE cicccscccincccccecese 28/2/6 28/2/6 
Yarns, 32'S Twist seec.cscccesceeee 15-35 15-47 Quicksilver ........0. per 76 Ib. 52.010 52/00 Seieietiaaiaedinediniatenimeatiedd 19/15/0 19/150 
go BFS WE 20.000 .cccsccccseeee 16:60 16-72 s & © @ Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian....... 8/17/6 8/17 6 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian)...... 26°80 26:40 GOLD, per fine ounce .............. 168 0 168 0O Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. . «£ s. d SILVER (per ounce)— ie PE GRD vic ccccccecicccccs 11/10/0 11/100 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s ... 23 6 23 9 SET  cdenbedetadesackssnicchecenceenss 11113;g 1111 CIE iiaitiadascncccciccienseceee 19/50 1950 
(a) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 4) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyers’ premises. 
(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average weeks ended November 30th and December 7th. 
co 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Dec. 3, Dec. 10, Dec. 3, Dec. 10 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) Dec. 3, Dec. 10, 
1940 1940 ETALS 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 1940 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents M (per Ib.)\—conr. Cents Cents a: . ac alii 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec....... 892 9014 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 7:25 7-25 ang ne Mid.-cont. crude came a 
» Winnipeg, Dec. ...... 731g 743g MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.) — gale We aasidl, cheone cnees 506 203 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. 61 61 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec........ 4:94 5-26 a eee 3014 
Oats, Chicago, Dec. .......... 38 387g Coffee, N.Y., cash— a wt oe _— 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. ..... 13 43 Rio, No. 7 ........ 53g 5 “iw 6 (fe 2-92 
Barley, Winnipeg, Dec. ... 43 44 Santos, No. 4 ee 7 71 eee Maree Sas ennnsiis eee - = 

METALS (per |b.)— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10:33 10:37 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, ae " 
Copper, Connecticut : 12:00 12:00 Cotton, Am. mid., Dec.......... 10-13 10:16 TO. Chis Bis. cc sccscecens 0:77 0-78 
Tin, N Y , Straits, spot ... 50 20 50-10 Cotton Oil, ae ies BIS. vatcccece 5 78 5 88 Moody's Index of staple com- 

Lead, N.Y., spot... 5-50 5-50 Lard, Chicago, Dec. .......0000. 4°47 4-371o modities, Dec.31,1931 = 100 167°8 168-8 
™~ 4 » 7 ‘ 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
(000’s omitted) 
| } | | ’ 
rE Seti Glyn, | : : Py ae West- | Williams 
“ : we Coutts | District Mills Lloyds | Martins | Midland| National Prov | minster |De acon’s| “88re- 
9¢ n nc Oo. | sank rig 9 an san ank ank 5 _ ae © Zate 
NOVEMBER, 194( Bar and ¢ Bank end Go. | Bank Bank Bank Bank | Bank Bank aii gate 
Date | 26th | 25th 27th | 26th | 19th | 27th 27th | 22nd | 27th | 28th | 25th | 
Assers £ h et tee 8 eae & the h 84 es £ f 
| 

Coin, bank notes and balances with the Bank of | | | } | | | 
England cnikcedadicnedeiaddbanies sas cauaied 53,220 2,646 | 10,434 4,395 52,471 | 12,578 | 60,372 | 3,269 | 40,915 39,670 4,958 284,928 

Balances with and « heques in course of collection on | | | | | | 

oe banks in Great Britain and Ireland 18,482 833 | 3,165 | 4,326] 15,382 | 3,097] 13,197 262 | 15,233 | 12,715 3,418 90,110 
ems in transit : sai nbeuauaeuaNeieeanGeteds ; . we | | 14,003 3.882 | ; | ; | — 17.885 

Money at call and short notice 20,067 | 3,254 | 7,005 8,561 | 22,564 5,740 | 21,482 | 3,588 | 18,425 | 21,123 8,507 | 140,316 

Bills discounted pphapReGRakbaeepeveNaseanebenacueceeenes 74,477 1,546 | 10,662 | 2,095 | 56,504 8,053 85.215 | 1,877 | $1,732 45,254 1,964 | 338,659 

Treasury deposit receipts ceeekWeke 50,000 1,000 10,000 4.500 | 43,000 | 8,000 | 48,000 | 500 | 27,500 | 38,500 5,000 | 236,000 

ea 120,267 | 9,646 31,827 13,070 | 133,160 | 41,611 | 157,403 | 13,873 | 102,909 | 104,869 14,185 | 742,820 

- vances to customers ‘and other accou ints 197,915 | 8,562 30,542 | 8,802 | 153,975 40,304 | 195,603 | 17,043 | | 117,504 | 141,024 12,181 923,455 
iabilities of customers for acceptances, endorse- | | | | 
estat tee, cctv as tecesaiestcacatrs 14,922 | 759 | 4,346] 4,311 | 24,563 | 8,254] 16,779 121 | 10,758 | 27,161 | 2,808 | 114,782 

Bank premises account —......s.s-s+seseeceeceeeceeeces 8,145 412 1,593 740 | 7,438 2,833 9,720 | 568 | 7,346 5,402 1,021 | 45,218 

Investments in affiliated banks and subsidiary com- | | 
a fe RE Rc NNER IE Ae EI 6,279 | 3,670 | 8,101 | | 2514] 2,993 23,557 

563,774 | 28,658 109, 574 | 50,800 | 526,730 | 134,352 | 615,872 | 40,401 | 394,816 | 438,711 | 54,042 |2,957,730 

Ratio of cash to current, deposit and other accounts... 10:20 | 10:22} 10°51 9-86 11:00} 10-63 10°56 9-02 11-18 10-10 10-23 | 10°55 

; LIABILITIES | | 7 [ ¥ | 

Capital paid up .............. Fons pun vencennuaestadeeiespes 15,858 1,000 2,976 1,060 | 15,810} 4,160} 15,159 1,500 | 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,197 
eserve fund ......... 11,250 1.000 2.976 850 | 9,500] 3,600 12,410 1.160 , 8,500 9,320 900 61.466 

Aarrent, deposit and other accounts ..........ss000000-- 521,744 | 25,899 | 99,276 | 44,579 | 476,846 | 118,317 |571,524 | 36,238 | 366,079 | 392,893 | 48,459 |2,701,854 

ape Endorsements, CtC. .......seeerseeeeees 14,922 | 759 | 4,346) 4,311 | 24,563 | 8,254 | 16,779 121 | 10,758 | 27,161 2,808 | 114,782 

8 in circulation ......... Saeuskduanealonels cedicadunens on a 11 21 1,382 | * \7 1,431 
563,774 | 28,658 10% 574 | 50,800 |526 730 | 134,352 | 615,872 | 40,401 | 394,816 438,711 | 54,042 2,957,730 
Se —— — | } 
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THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832 


General Office : Toronto, Canada 
Paid Up Capital 


$12,000,000 

Reserve Fund ... $24,000,000 
Total Assets over $300,000,000 

Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches of 
this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the United States 
at Boston and New York. 

Address enquiries to 

London Branch : 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
E. C. MACLEOD, Manager 





LONPoNn AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 


Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 


The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Limited 


incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital + Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - » 142,150,000 
Head Office - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
London Office : 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager 


WANTED.—Copies of THE ECONOMIST dated 
February 3rd and 10th, 1940. 
Write Box 44, The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


to. @ 
12 Months 2 a 3 00 
6 Months o- oe -« 110 0 


Cheques to be made poyable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 863! 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


Address... 


Seer eeeeeeseeeeeeeee Sete ee eeeeeeeeeeee SPEER EERE EERE EEE ESEE EEO EE 


eeeeeeeerereeee SEES EERE E EEE EEE EET EE ESSE EEE HES E EEE EEEE EEE EE TEESE EE EES 





Printed in Great Britain by Eyre AND Spotriswoope Limitep, His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4. 
E.C.4. —Saturday, Dec. 14, 1940. 


Tur Economist Newspaper, Lrp., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., 








CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


DIVIDEND NOTICE.—PREFERENCE STOCK.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Directors held to-day, a final dividend of Two per Cent. 
on the Preference Stock in respect of the year 1940 was declared pay- 
able on February 1st, 1941, to shareholders of record at 3 p.m. on 
January ist, 1941. By order of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. Montreal, December 9th, 1940. 


at 
MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 


DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS of the 
3t per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 1965-1973, of the Com. 
pany will be CLOSED from the 17th-31st December, 1940, both dates 
inclusive, for the preparation of Interest Warrants. 

Warrants will be posted on the 30th December, 1940. 


By Order of the Board, 


G. G. HEATHCOCK, Secretary, 
Toll End Road, 
Tipton. 


znd December, 1940. 


ED 
THE JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LTD., GROUP 

DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Dividends have been declared 
payable to Shareholders registered in the books of the undermentioned 
Companies at the close of business on 31st December, 1940, and to 
persons presenting the respective Coupons, detailed below, detached 
from Share Warrants. 


The Dividends are declared in the currency of the Union of South 
Africa and become due on 2nd January, 1941, but, unless prevented 
by irregularity in the mail service or other cause, warrants in payment 
will be posted both from Head and London Offices on or about 
12th February, 1941, this interval being necessary for the balancing 
of the books and preparation of the warrants. Dividends payable from 
the London Office will be paid in British currency at par provided there 
is no material difference between South African and British currencies 
on 2nd January, 1941. Should there be any material difference between 
the two currencies, the London Office will pay on the basis of the 
equivalent British currency calculated at the rate of exchange ruling 
on that date. Amounts payable to persons presenting Coupons will 
be on the same basis irrespective of the date of presentation of Coupons. 


Warrants despatched from the London Office to persons resident 
in Great Britain or Northern Ireland will be subject to a deduction 
of United Kingdom Income Tax at rates to be arrived at after allowing 
for relief (if any) in respect of Dominion Taxes. 

Shareholders with registered addresses outside the Union of South 
Africa who desire to have their dividends paid to an address therein, 
or vice versa, must give notice to the Companies to that effect on or 
before 31st December, 1940. 

Register of Members will be closed in 
both days inclusive. 


The Transfer Books and 
each case from rst to 7th January, 1941, 


The Dividends on the shares included in the Share Warrants will be 
payable to the persons presenting the relative Coupons at the Temporary 


Offices, Viccars House, Childwickbury, St. Albans, Herts, on or after 
13th February, 1941, in accordance with a Notice to be issued by that 
Office. 


Coupons must be deposited seven clear days before being paid and, 
unless accompanied by Inland Revenue Declarations, will be subject 








to a deduction of United Kingdom Income Tax, as above. 
Rate of Dividend 
NAME OF COMPANY Divi- c Seem —- 
; Se 3 upon 
(each ot which is incorporated dend ND. —_ —— 
in the Union of South Africa) No. pa currency of the 
| : Union of S. Africa 





| | 





The East Champ D’Or Gold 

Mining Co., Ltd. .........+.+0+++ & . 40 | 1/— per 2/6 share 
Government Gold Mining Areas | | 

(Modderfontein) Consoli- | 

Gated, Ltd. ......ccccsccceces 47 47 37 1/1019 per 5/— share 
The Langlaagte Estate and Gold | | | | 

Mining Co., Ltd. .........s0s0e00 99 | 88 2lo | 6d. per £1 share 
New State Areas, ES scadsbasten 32 | 32 1354 2/9 per £1 share 
The Randfontein Estates Gold | 

Mining Co., Witwatersrand, 

MEL 1! soo netobeganhsenneeanbbern 26 26 11lq | 2/3 per £1 share. 
Van Ryn Deep .........02--seeeeesees 55 55 | 1/6 per £1 share 
Ww S enaat Gold Mining Co., | 

TN a a cee a iiel | 70 | 68 } 15 3/- per £1 share 


By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
London Agents 


A. W. CHRISTIE, Secretary. 


Temporary Address : 
Viccars House, Childwickbury, St. 


Albans. 12th December, 1940. 


Published weekly by 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office 





